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FRIENDSHIP 
Concluded from page 266. 


HERE are comparatively few true friendships in the 
world, because few men are true enough to themselves 
to have true friendships. Friendship cannot thrive 
in an atmosphere of deceit. Friendship requires the 

nature to express itself truly, and unless there is honesty of 
expression friendship will not live. Man is his own best friend 
when he is truest in his friendships. 

Mind attracts mind and complements mind. The finding of 
a friend is like the coming to life of another side of one’s 
own mental self. When a friend is found the friendship will 
not be perfect because neither mind is perfect. Both have 
innumerable faults and shortcomings, and neither can reason- 
ably expect that his friend should show that perfection to which 
he himself has not attained. Friendship cannot be bargained 
for like the fit of a garment. Acquaintances may be chosen, 
dnt friendships arrange themselves. Friends will be drawn 
together as naturally as magnet attracts iron. 

Friendship forbids the surrender of opinions, the acquies- 
cence to requests, or to a blind following of our friend’s lead. 
Friendship requires one to value his own beliefs, to be in- 
dependent in thought, and to offer reasonable remonstrance 
und resistance to all that is not believed right in his friend. 
Friendship requires the strength to stand alone if need be. 

In reading a good book, a feeling of kindredness is often 
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awakened by the author when he unveils something to us and 
writes out in living words the thought that we have long 
harbored. It is our own whispered thought, as though we had 
voiced it. We are grateful that it has been given form in 
words. We may not have seen the writer, centuries may have 
passed since he walked the earth, but he still lives, for he has 
thought our thought and speaks that thought to us. We feel 
that he is at home with us and is our friend and we feel at 
home with him. 

With strangers we cannot be ourselves. They will not let 
us. They do not know. With our friend we cannot help being 
ourselves, for he knows us. Where friendship exists much ex- 
planation is unnecessary for we feel that our friend already 
understands. 

People who speak or think about friendship belong to one 
of two classes: those who consider it to be a relationship of the 
senses, and those who speak of it as a relationship of the mind. 
There is no combination of the two, or a third class. Men who 
perceive friendship to be of the mind are of two kinds. One 
knows it to be of the spirit, the spiritual mind, the other 
thinks of it as mental or intellectual relationship. The men 
who regard it as being of the senses are also of two kinds. 
Those who feel it to be a relationship to please sentiment and 
gratify desires or emotions, and those who reckon it as a 
physical asset, concerning physical things. 

The man who reckons friendship as a physical asset forms 
his estimate on a strictly physical basis. This he determines 
by what a man is worth in money and possessions, and the 
prestige which these give him. He figures his estimate without 
emotion or sentiment. He looks at the friendship in a matter 
of fact way, for what it is worth to him. What he ealls friend- 
ship lasts as long as his ‘‘friend’’ retains his possessions, but 
it ends if they are lost. Then there is not much feeling about 
it; he is sorry that his friend has lost his fortune, and he his 
friend, but he finds another one with money to take the place 
of the one lost to him. It is almost irreverent to speak thus 
of friendship. 

The greatest number of those who speak of friendship 
belong to the second kind of the first class. The nature of their 
friendship is psychic and is of the senses. This applies to those 
who have a community of interest and seek each other to 
obtain their particular ends, such as the worshippers of society 
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and to those who are temperamentally sentimental, being gov- 
erned by their emotions. In this circle are included those who 
yearn for personalities, those who feel contented only when in 
the atmosphere of personalities. They call those who so please 
them their friends, not because of the benefits of intellectual 
intercourse, but because of the agreeableness of the personal 
magnetism of their presence. This lasts as long as their senti- 
ments and desires are suited: to each other. Psychic or desire 
friendships change or end when the nature of the particular 
phase of desire, which is their bond, changes. Such are the 
natures of the money and the desire friendships. 

The mind acts through the desires and has to do with 
them, yet neither that which is of the physical world nor of 
the world of desire can understand friendship. The relation- 
ship of friendship is essentially of the mind. Those only ean 
understand friendship who regard it as being of the mind and 
not of the personality, nor of the body, nor relating to the 
possessions or the desires and emotions of that personality. 
Things of the physical world and desires of personality may 
he related by such terms as self interest, or liking, or attraction, 
or affection, and may be mutually agreeable, but they are not 
friendship. A perception or understanding of kindreaness of 
mind and mind is the beginning of real friendship, and the 
relationship vetween those who thus regard it may be called 
mental friendship. The friendship of this class is between 
those who are of similar quality and likeness of mind, or who 
have the same or a similar ideal in mind. They are attracted 
to each other by a certain mutual mental appreciation of quality 
and purpose of thought and ideal, independently of phvsical 
possessions, or of attraction by a community of interests, or by 
emotional tendencies, or by qualities of the magnetism of desire. 
Friendship stands out from and above personal traits and likes 
and faults and tendencies. Friendship may be formed between 
the lowly and the eminent as well as between those of equal edu- 
cation and station in life. 

Mental friendship is to be distinguished as being of an 
intellectual quality and character. This is shown by the 
action and relation of mind with mind as distinet from the 
thought of money and the traits and habits of personality. The 
physical presence of a personality is not necessary to friendship 
hetween minds. When the personalities are agreeable to each 
other and to each mind they are often desirable, as they allow 
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the mind to act without restraint. But personality can also be of 
service in trying and proving the strength and fidelity of the 
friendship. By reason of the differences in tastes, habits, 
mannerisms and expressions of personalities of friends, one will 
at times seem to be objectionable to the other, or will feel un- 
eomfortable or ill at ease in his company. A personality may 
be abrupt and his habits objectionable to his friend, who may 
voice his opinions and these in turn may be objectionable to 
the other one, but they hold a common ideal and feel kindred 
in mind. If the friendship is truly understood between both, 
any rupture due to their jarring personalities may easily 
be repaired. But if the friendship is not understood and if 
the dissimilar personalities are too strong, the friendship will 
be broken or deferred. Many friendships are formed which 
seem strange. A rough, brusque, sour, bitter or bilious per- 
sonality of peculiar habits may veil a mind of great power and 
worth. Another mind of less power perhaps may have a more 
agreeable and attractive personality, whose manners are trained 
to the conventionalities of polite society. Where friendship 
exists between such, the minds will agree, but their person- 
alities will clash. The friendships which are most agreeable, 
though not always the best, are those where people hold 
similar positions, have nearly equal possessions, and have a 
schooling and breeding which have given them a like degree 
of culture, and whose ideals are alike. These will be attracted 
to each other, but their friendship may not be as beneficial as 
if their personalities were of contrary dispositions, because, 
where natures and conditions are agreeable there will be no 
exercise of the virtues to maintain and develop friendship. 
True mental friendships begin or are formed by the con- 
tact and appreciation of mind with mind. This may result from 
association, or without either one having seen the other. Some 
of the strongest friendships have been formed where neither 
friend had seen the other. A noted instance is that of the 
friendship between Emerson and Carlyle. Kindredness of 
mind was recognized and appreciated by Emerson when he read 
‘‘Sartor Resartus.’’ In the author of that book Emerson at 
once perceived a friend, and communicated with Carlyle who 
had an equally keen appreciation for Emerson’s mind. Later 
IXmerson visited Carlyle. Their personalities did not agree, 
but their friendship continued through life, and it did not end. 
Friendship of a spiritual nature, or spiritual friendship, 
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is based on the knowledge of the relationship of mind with 
mind. This knowledge is not a feeling, not an opinion, nor the 
result of the cogitations of the mind. It is a calm, firm, deep- 
seated conviction, as the result of being conscious of it. It is 
to be distinguished from other kinds of friendship in that, 
where each of the other kinds may change or end, friendship of 
the spiritual nature cannot end. It is the result of a long 
series of relationships between minds in whom knowledge is 
a spiritual bond of unity. There are few friendships of this 
class, because few people in life have cultivated the spiritual 
nature by seeking knowledge above all other things. Friend- 
ship of the spiritual nature does not depend upon religious 
forms. It is not made up of pious thoughts. Spiritual friend- 
ship is greater than all religious forms. Religions must pass, 
but spiritual friendship will live on forever. Those who see 
into the spiritual nature of friendship are not influenced by the 
ideals which one may hold, nor by the desires and emotions 
which may become manifest, nor by any physical possessions, 
or the lack of them. Friendship based on the spiritual nature 
of mind lasts through all incarnations. Mental friendship may 
be severed by the changing of ideals and the antagonisms of 
contrary personalities. The friendships called psychic and 
physical are not proper friendships. 

The two essentials to friendship are, first, that the thought 
and action of one are for the best interests and well being of 
the other; and, second, that each lets the other have freedom 
in thought and action. 

Within the universal mind there is the divine plan, that 
each mind shall learn its own divinity, and the divinity of other 
minds, and finally shall know the unity of all. This knowledge 
commences with friendship. Friendship begins with the feeling 
or a recognition of kindredness. When friendship is felt for one 
it extends to two or more, and to wider circles, until one 
becomes a friend of all. A knowledge of the kindredness of all 
beings must be learned while man is in the personality. Man 
learns from his personality. He cannot learn without it. 
Through his personality man makes and learns friends. Then 
he learns that friendship is not of the personality, the mask, 
but of the mind, the wearer and user of the personality. Later, 
he extends his friendship and knows it in the spiritual nature 
of the mind; then he knows of universal friendship, and he 
becomes a friend of all. 








CYCLES. 
By Sipney G. P. Coryn. 


HE modern mind is almost staggerred by the first glimpse 
that it gets of law throughout the universe. I mean, 
of course, the mind that is able to lay hold of a fact, 
and to make that fact a living power in its life; and, 

that kind of mind, like common sense, is one of the rarest 
things in the world. The ordinary mind, yes, the ordinary 
theosophical mind, is content to hold a fact at arms length, to 
examine it from a distance, to think about it curiously, on 
Tuesdays and Sundays; but, as for living perpetually in its 
light, or for inviting it to saturate and command us, why that is 
quite another matter. Indeed, it hardly occurs to us. And 
yet, a fact in nature, once ascertained, opening up to us as it 
does an illimitable vista of law, should become for us a per- 
petual ‘‘thus saith the Lord.’’ It should lay upon every act 
and upon every thought the shackles of compulsion. It should 
make the old things impossible to us for evermore, and the new 
things for evermore inevitable. 

There are some statements of law that, once accepted, 
become for us a veritable initiation. In the first flush of reali- 
zation we feel that we no longer need a teacher nor a guide, 
and that, at last, our hand is upon the thread that shall lead 
us to all knowledge, and all wisdom, and all power. For these 
many years we have been gazing alfrighted upon chaos, upon 
warring worlds and forces, ourselves but atoms whirling upon 
crests of rushing waves, perhaps to some safe haven, perhaps 
to sudden swift destruction, as the whim of eareless cruel gods 
shall order. But now, with the advent of law to our minds, 
there is a sudden calm. A great ‘‘peace be still’’ breaks over 
the tumult, charming discords into harmonies, chaos into order, 
leashing the hurricane and binding the great deeps. And yet, 
the only change is in ourselves. We have at last seen the hand 
of a great law, stretched out over the crashing worlds as 
over a baby’s slumber. We have heard the great voice that 
says ‘‘thus far shalt thou go and no further, and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed;’’ and. ‘‘are not two sparrows sold for 
a farthing and yet not one of these falis to the ground but 
your father in ‘heaven knoweth it.’’ And, henceforth, all nature 
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speaks to us of law, babbles forth her secrets, hastens to tell 
her story, keeping nothing back, and to declare the things that 
shall be. The stars upon their courses prophesy to us, and the 
tints upon the daisy speak of eyeclopean forees warring in the 
night of time. 

And yet we hardly need a revelation that all nature is 
governed by cyclic laws. A cycle means no more than a ring, 
a circle; but it is a circle that does not return to itself, but to 
some corresponding point higher up, like the spiral thread of a 
screw. The real revelation that occultism has to give us is 
not that there are cycles in nature, but rather that any one 
cycle is illuminative of all other cycles; and, that from any 
ascertained time period upon any plane, we may calculate the 
corresponding time periods upon other planes. It is the old 
law, ‘‘as above, so below;’’ the law that enlarges for us every 
perceived fact, and that may lead us from the amoeba to God. 
We watch the tides upon the sea shore, the ocean advancing 
and receding. So far goes the material scientist, but the oc- 
cultist goes further. He says: is there not also a watery 
principle throughout nature, and if the tides ebb and flow upon 
the shore, so also must there be tides wherever there is water, 
in all watery vapors, in the essential spirit of water, in the 
astral light, which is watery, in the astral principle of man. 
If the moon governs the tides, it must govern all tides every- 
where; so that wherever there is the principle of water, there 
also must be some sort of six hour change, forty minutes later 
each day, depending upon the lunar revolution, and so returning 
to itself but at some point higher up, inasmuch as no revolution 
of the moon—attached as she is to the earth, and therefore to 
the sun—can be just the same as the revolution that preceded 
it. The sick man does not die because the tide is ebbing to the 
sea. He dies because all watery things in nature at that same 
point are ebbing, and because all watery things in nature at 
that same point are ebbing, and because the law of ebb and flow 
has soundlessly beckoned his astral counterpart, with its shining 
and sacred burden, out over the bar to the ocean of souls. The 
practical oceultist who lives in the Colorado desert or in the 
Sahara, must calculate the tide table with the same solicitude 
as his brother upon the coast, for the tides are there just 
the same. He must know the ebb and flow of the universal 
solvent. If he wishes to project his astral, he will wait until 
the watery principle in nature is ebbing, that he may follow 
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the line of least resistance. He, too, will ‘‘go out with the 
tide.’’ He will also calculate the winds and their direction, for 
they are laden with the powers of the quarter from which they 
come; but that is another matter. And so it is evident that the 
tides of the sea with their cyclic motion, are indices of an uni- 
versal force of ebb and flow, of a force that plays without 
cessation, in the lives of men. 

We need not bind ourselves to any particular procedure in 
our study of cycles. Let it be sufficient to argue from the 
known to the unknown, from the seen to the unseen, and to re- 
late every fact outside of ourselves to some fact within our- 
selves. Nothing is worth study except ourselves, and every 
observed phenomenon in nature is useful only so far as it 
unveils some phenomenon in ourselves. As above, so below. 

There is, therefore, plenty of material, whether we choose 
to work from above or from below. Wherever we look we see 
motion, and motion is always curved and circular, for nature 
will not tolerate a straight line. Every twig in the tree is 
eurved, and nature reaches out a thousand hands to forbid a 
straight line. The moon revolves around the earth; the earth 
and all her sister planets revolve around the sun; the sun 
revolves around some other sun inconceivably distant. More- 
over the moon and all the planets and the sun revolve upon 
their own axes, and all these motions represent time periods, 
and these are cyclic periods, because no motion is ever repro- 
duced exactly. Each morning the sun arises where he never 
rose before, within any measurable period. His motion and 
our motion are spirals. Then we have such other motions as 
the precession of the equinoxes, and the circle of the apsides, so 
that if you were to draw a diagram of the actual motion of a 
man in the moon you would find that you had a diagram of 
great complexity, because, first there would be the circle of 
the revolution of the moon upon her own axis, then the circle 
of the revolution of the moon around the earth, with that of 
the earth around the sun, and of the sun around some other 
eenter. But the motion would always be cyclic, spiral. Such 
ealeulations would indeed be merely matters of academic in- 
terest, but for the fact that sun, moon, planets and earth, are 
within ourselves; that all their motions are carried on in our 
own natures; that fate and fortune, health and sickness, the 
whim of the moment, and the resolution that shakes an empire, 
are all instigated, governed, guided, controlled by evclic laws 
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that are the same yesterday, today and for ever, until the 
original impetus that called the universe into being shall have 
sunk to rest. And that also is but a day and a night in a 
scheme that has neither beginning nor end. 

That there is indeed a periodicity in nature is evident even 
to the most cursory glance, and it is equally evident that such 
periodicity is caused by other periodicities upon other planes. 
The most vital fact in physical life is day and night, and these 
are caused by the sun* We see that other and somewhat more 
complicated phenomena have the same cause, that seasons 
follow each other, and that every month of the year has its 
appropriate weather, with its influence upon human life, its 
peculiar fruits and grains. We see that the shifting of the 
equinoctial plane in its relation to the plane of the ecliptic, 
changes deserts into fertile fields, compels humanity to move 
to and fro over the earth, in consonance with ever marching 
climates and the search for food, transforms the great centers 
of life into wildernesses, and the wildernesses into smiling 
gardens. The miracle of night and day has its correspondence 
in summer and winter, and these again are found upon a vaster 
scale on vaster planes, the life and death of man, youth and old 
age, succeeding periods of activity and repose, in each heart 
beat and the pause between them, in the units of consciousness 
and the quiescence that separates them. The inconceivable 
cycles of cosmic time, absolutely adjusted and proportioned 
one to another, are reflected downward until they are expressed 
by instants, but the proportion between them remains un- 
changed. The length of the heart beat is governed by the 
eternity, and the normal pulse throb is in absolute unison with 
the marching ranks of the aeons. As above, so below. 

And as we look deeper, so the laws of cycles or of period- 
icity become more evident to us. Let our attitude be a per- 
petual why, and no honest why ever goes unanswered. Why 
does the lunar period of twenty-eight days exercise so profound 
a pathological influence upon human life? Why does the hen 
hatch her eggs in twenty-one days, the duck in twenty-eight, and 
soon? Why are the periods of parturition divisible into lunar 
months? Why do so many diseases reach their crises upon suc- 
cessive seventh days. Why do so many lunatics become worse 
every twenty-eighth day—for the fact is denied only by 
physicians who act on the simple plan of denying whatever 
they do not understand, and who, for some unaccountable reason 
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suppose themselves to be heaven appointed to discountenance 
what they are pleased to call superstition. It would be possible 
to ask such questions until the morning. They can be answered 
only by assuming a connection between human life and _ the 
evclic motions of the heavenly bodies. And why not? Is it 
absurd to suppose that the moon governs the hatching of an 
egg while entirely scientific to assert that the sun governs the 
ripening of an apple? Is it absurd to say that the moon has an 
influence upon the watery principle in man, the astral principle, 
yet in no way absurd to say that it sweeps the waters of the 
Atlantic to and fro? If the moon produces permanent changes 
in the distribution of earth and water, if it can cause continents 
to be engulfed and to reappear under the slow encroachments 
of the tides—and this is proclaimed by science itself—why then 
should it not produce changes in the consciousness of man? If 
it ean accentuate the insanity of an individual, why not also of 
a race? We ean see for ourselves what it does upon its simple 
monthly revolution, and why may not its influence be still vaster 
when we consider its vaster motions as a satellite of the earth, 
which, in turn, is a sattellite of the sun? Those greater in- 
fluences may be more obscure because they are greater, but they 
must exist. 

The moon is our nearest neighbor. It is associated with the 
earth in a peculiar way, and therefore its cycles are well marked 
and numerous in our affairs. But we have only to search and 
we shall find the larger cycles that escape our ordinary notice, 
from the immensity of their scope. We should have found them 
long ago if the perspective of our vision had been better. We 
should find that the greater changes in the life of humanity are 
all foreshadowed by the celestial movements; that their spiral 
and onward course is indicated by the spiral and onward course 
of the greater nature around us. Some few weeks ago I had 
occasion to draw attention to the vast age periods determined 
by the early Egyptians and the early Hindus, and to show that 
these were accurately based upon a measurement of the pre- 
cessional year, which is equal to 25,920 of our years. 

In the ‘‘Secret Doctrine’’ we have the reproduction of an 
ancient Hindu calendar that has nothing occult about it, and 
that is available to anyone. Four great cycles are named 
therein, the Kali, or black cycle, in which we are now living, the 
Treta cycle, the Dwapara, and the Satya. We are told that 
the black cycle is 432,000 years in length, while the others are 
still longer, the four united making the Manvantara, or period 
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of cosmic activity. Now a very little examination will show that 
all these cycles, in conjunction with their twilights (equal in 
length to one-fifth of themselves), are based with entire accuracy 
upon the precession of the equinoxes; that is to say, they are 
divisible without remainder, by 25,920. Thus the black age is 
equal to twenty precessional years, the next to forty, the next 
to sixty, and the next to eighty, the whole period of cosmic 
activity, or the Manvantara, being equal exactly to two hundred 
precessional years. The still larger cycles given in that ancient 
almanac, such as the day and the night of Brahma, will all follow 
the same rule, and I would venture the prediction that if and 
when our scientists have been able to measure an are of the 
circle that the sun himself is describing around his unknown cen- 
ter, it will be found to correspond to this day and night of Brah- 
ma. In fact, every great cycle that has come to us from antiquity 
seems to be based upon the precession of the equinoxes, or 
upon the time occupied by the pole of the terrestrial equator 
to travel around the pole of the ecliptic. Now observe that it is 
the changing relation of the terrestrial equator to the ecliptic 
that causes gradual alterations of climate, that is responsible 
for the slow extinction of civilizations, and the creation of new 
ones, for the change of position of land and water, for the 
transfer of fertile regions to desert ones. Note also that each 
precessional year of 25,920 ordinary years is unlike all other 
precessional years that have gone before it, inasmuch as it 
occurs In some new depth of space into which we have been 
dragged by the sun on his own unimaginable circle around his 
central sun, which, in turn, is only central in a relative sense. 
It is disobedience to these majestic changes that humanities sink 
into barbarism and arise from it more resplendent than before, 
that empires culminate and set, and that each spot upon the 
earth becomes in turn hospitable to men, and then lapses slowly 
into frozen repulsion. It is in obedience to these changes (for 
each has its spiritual as well as its material meaning), that man 
has painfully groped for his soul, throughout the ages, and 
slowly enters into his heritage. And then remember that all 
these marvelous movements are reflected downward into man, 
that within the limits of his life every celestial movement finds 
its counterpart and that the law of time proportion, of period- 
icity, that governs the spheres, governs him also. As above, 
so below. 

Indeed, the believer in the cyclic progress of humanity need 
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not stand upon the defensive. Let him not be too modest or 
apologetic. Every man who puts on a great coat when winter 
comes is an astrologer, a sun worshipper. When we eat oranges 
in winter and grapes in summer, we are doing homage to Apollo 
and acclaiming his course through the skies. Hardly a fact in 
our social life but speaks of our dependence upon the heavenly 
bodies. The equinoctial gales strew our shores with wrecks and 
bring misery to women and children. Dull and cloudy weather 
means bad trade, and our sociologists tell us that the would-be 
suicide awaits a rainy day. The deserts that now refuse sus- 
tenance to a jackal, once supported teeming civilizations, and, 
even in the temperate climes, we find the rock markings that 
prove the passage of mighty glaciers. We speak of the indolence 
of the sunny south and of the hardihood of the colder north, but, 
as the sun passes on his way through the equinoxes, that same 
sunny south shall be icebound, and the northern lands shall be 
bathed in perpetual warmth. The native of Oregon boasts that 
the rainy winter encourages the domestic virtues, whereas the 
Californian is tempted by the climate to spend his evenings in 
the street, to the detriment of those same virtues. But the sun 
will adjust that balance in time, and always the south will be 
the forcing house of civilizations whose energy will presently be 
sapped by luxury, born of the sun, and will fall before the 
assaults of the hardier and hungrier men of the north. And it 
is always the solar god who stands at the helm, and Karma 
is the captain of the ship. Every degree on the ecliptic circle 
marks the stroke of the pendulum of time. Every degree has 
its meaning, and the whole majestic process is epitomized in 
the life of man. The wise man attunes himself to the law, and 
the fool kicks against the pricks. 

It is given unto no one among us to throw the plummet line 
of research to the depths of the cyclic law. Veil after veil may 
lift, but there must be veil after veil behind. Sometimes we can 
discern a cycle, but we cannot understand its cause. There is, 
for example, the cycle of trade depression, the trade depression 
being of course its outward manifestation, and this seems to 
correspond remarkably with the periods of solar spots. I be- 
lieve it is a thirteen year cycle. Solar spots produce electrical dis- 
turbances and, when two important cycles of a like nature cor- 
respond, these disturbances may stimulate volcanoes and earth- 
quakes, and these are of the same quality as bodily eruptions, 
and they are produced by the same psychie causes. The surface 
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of the earth, like the surface of the body, throws off the poisons 
produced by wrong thinking and wrong action. 

‘There is another cycle of one hundred years that has a 
peculiar bearing upon the life of humanity. We are told that 
toward the end of every century there is a spiritual awakening 
throughout the world, and that the wires of spirituality are set 
athrill under a new touch. 

I want to draw your attention to a paradoxical fact in this 
connection, and it is this. An access of spirituality always 
means social unrest, revolutions, wars. Nothing has so frightful 
a dynamie and rending force as a new idea, a collective aspira- 
tion. Social order depends, primarily, not so much upon virtue 
as upon routine. The tiger within us is chained, not so much by 
conscience as by habit, and by polarity of mind. A new idea 
destroys canons of conduct and the foree of precedent. Invite 
the average man to review his accepted canons of action and to 
compel his standards of right and wrong to justify themselves, 
and he will do it with an alacrity that sweeps away the good 
with the bad. Suggest to him, for instance, that there is no 
inherent sanctity in a mariage ceremony at the City Hall, and 
he will forthwith marry four wives or desert the one tuat he 
has. Weaken the force of a convention and you invite an excess. 

But new ideas must come, and hurricanes in their wake, and 
they seem to come at the end of the century, or perhaps they 
break at the beginning of the next. They are guided by some 
eyclic stellar law that we do not fully understand. Dr. Maudsley, 
eminent as an alienist, author of ‘‘Obseure Diseases of the Mind 
and Brain,’’ and wholly innocent of occultism, says that toward 
the end of every century there seems to be an access of con- 
sciousness to the race, and that under its strain weak minds 
break down and collapse. Go back for one hundred years to 
the end of the eighteenth century and you have the French Revo- 
lution that was practically world wide, seeing that every throne 
in civilization was shaken to its foundations. France had a new 
idea. She dreamed dreams of human fraternity, and she went 
mad under the strain. At that time the occultists of Europe 
were gathered together at Paris. It was through them that the 
new force came. It was they who erystalized the aspirations of 
a nation into the strange formula: Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity. They directed the storm and, to a certain extent, they 
were overwhelmed by it, for it passed beyond their control. 
None the less they put an end to the reign of terror, inspiring 
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Vergniaud with the sublime eloquence that overthrew Robes- 
pierre in the convention. They created Napoleon in order to 
do that. Theirs was the project to fashion a United States 
of Europe, and they gave their illumination to Napoleon and 
pledged themselves to sustain him so long as he renounced the 
dream of a Napoleonic dynasty. They would have no more 
dynasties in France, and they would have saved Marie Antoin- 
ette had she been willing to renounce the throne for her children. 
When Napoleon divoreed Josephine they forsook him, and he 
fell. Through an oversight, a relaxation of vigilance, he escaped 
from Elba, and the hundred days followed, and then they smote 
him again at Waterloo, and he fell for ever. 

Trace that eyelie law back through history. Christ said: 
‘“‘T came to bring not peace but a sword,’’ and the fall of 
Jerusalem, the hideous decay and destruction of Rome, the 
tumultuous disruption of her empire, marked the bloody path 
of a new revelation throughout the ancient world. Take one 
other milestone, that of the reformation in Germany. Luther 
began to teach at the end of his century. He was but the batter- 
ing ram wielded by the occultist Melancthon, pupil of the 
Spanish adept, Althotas. Luther broke down the moulds of 
mind, he tore men from their traditions, he divorced them from 
their conventions and their precedents. Then came the peas- 
ants’ war. It had to come. The people had new ideas. They 
had been shown that many of the objects of their conventional 
reverence were actually despicable, and so they lost their rever- 
ence for everything on earth and in heaven. What else was to 
be expected? New wine must assuredly he poured, but if it be 
poured into old bottles the bottles will burst. The peasants’ 
war was a horrifying protest against the Roman law, which 
exalted property and debased human life, and which took the 
place of the old canon and ecclesiastical law, which was often 
had enough but which did at least exalt duty and human rights. 
It was a protest against the exactions of the corporations who 
eontrolled the price of living, against monopolies that regulated 
the cost of bread and oil and wine and everything that the poor 
man used. It was a protest against usury, which was allowed 
by the new Roman law although the old canon law had frowned 
upon interest on loans, however moderate. Then go on and note 
the advent of the Rosicrucians, the crusades of Paracelsus and 
Boehmen, the appearance of the alchemists, and you will find 
everywhere the working of an orderly law. You will find, too. 
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that whenever the door to spiritual freedom has been opened, 
men have recognized also their material slavery, and with blood 
stained fingers have fought the tyrant and praised God for the 
right to die. 

Whether a new idea came into the world in 1875, judge ye. 
Note for yourselves the new consciousness that has driven men 
mad, for never was insanity so rampant as now; that has been 
accepted by the wise as a new light lighting the way to the hidden 
ehamber of the king, the light that never was on land or sea, 
that has been distorted by the foolish into the vagaries of New 
Thought, Mental Science, Christian Science, Spiritism, Psy- 
ehism, and all that drear sisterhood of brooding sorrows. It 
has penetrated also to the dark places of our underworld, and 
the sodden dreamers have turned uneasily in their slumber, 
as though tortured by a far off vision of what might be. For 
let us remember that we have no monopoly of ideals. The rain 
falleth alike upon the just and upon the unjust, and if there be 
those among us who have spiritual ideals, who ean translate the 
new consciousness into beautiful visions of good will toward 
men, so there are also those among us whom we have debased 
below the level of the beasts that perish, and whose ideals are 
those of rapine and destruction. It is the same force, the same 
consciousness, but we ourselves have created the media through 
which it must shine; it is we ourselves who have fashioned the 
forms of action that it must take. 

There is a poor, blind Sampson in the land, 

Shorn of his strength and bound in chains of steel, 

Who may in some grim revel raise his hand 

And shake the pillars of the commonweal. 

At the present time we have a conjunction of two important 
cycles, indeed, of three. We have the end of the century cycle, 
and its harvest is yet to be reaped. We have the end of the first 
9000 years of the black or Kali age, and we have the 2000 year 
cycle, and the passage of the sun at the vernal equinox from the 
sion of the Fishes into that of the Water Bearer. It is a Mes- 
sianie eycle, and if we could but look at our own times from a 
distance, so as to get the true perspective, we should see how 
colossal are the changes that threaten us, and that are even now 
upon us. Exoteric Christianity has held the field for 2000 years, 
and now, like the Emperor Julian, we can look out into the 
world of visions and see the old gods dismembered and falling 
to pieces. We see a vast, incoherent system of spiritual thought 
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growing up in our midst, unencumbered by creeds and dogmas, 
often faulty, wayward and headstrong, but none the less a 
presage of good. And against it are arrayed all the forces of 
outworn evils. There is hardly a nation in Europe but is 
tottering upon the brink of war or revolution. The whole con- 
tinent is a vast arsenal in which every man toils, not for com- 
fort and the arts, but that he may add to the store of murderous 
weapons with which to slay his brother who lives on the other 
side of artificial frontiers. Never before has there been such 
fierce hostility between classes and castes. Never before have 
ethical restraints been so flouted and despised. Truly it is a 
prospect to discourage all who have not learned that the world 
is still governed by law, and that there is no power in the uni- 
serve that can withstand the onward progress of a spiritual 
evolution. The stars in their courses fight for us as for Sisera, 
and was it not written ‘‘He maketh even the wrath of men 
to serve him.”’ 





KARMA. 


All things are double, one against another. Tit for tat; 
an eye for an eye; a tooth for a tooth; blood for blood; measure 
for measure; love for love.—Give, and it shall be given you.— 
He that watereth shall be watered himself—What will you 
have? quoth God; pay for it and take it.—Nothing venture, 
nothing have.—Thou shalt be paid exactly for what thou hast 
done, no more, no less.—Who doth not work shall not eat.— 
Harm watch, harm eatch.—Curses always recoil on the head of 
him who imprecates them.—If you put a chain around the neck 
of a slave, the other end fastens itself around your own.—Bad 
counsel confounds the adviser.—The Devil is an ass. 


Emerson, ‘‘Compensation.”’ 








INTELLECT AND SPIRITUALITY, THE STATURE 
OF MAN. 


By ALEXANDER Wiper, M. D. 


HATEVER sentiments may be entertained in regard 
\ / to the psychie facts and phenomena incident to our 
present mode of life, it is generally agreed and under- 
stood that the nervous structure is the organism by 
which all sensation, intellection and volition, are carried into act. 
We become conscious at the surfaces and extremities of our 
bodies, of facts and things external to us; we recognize this 
consciousness, at the brain; the sensation becomes there a 
thought; this thought blends with our inherent likes and dis- 
likes, and thus creates or evolves a volition; the volition operat- 
ing in combination with our judgment or understanding, ulti- 
mates itself in some form of action. This being the ease, it 
behooves us to consider wherein a man differs from a beast. 
You may excite an animal’s attention by some appeal to his sen- 
sation and consciousness; he will recognize the sensation and im- 
mediately perform some action as a consequence. He will take 
food, resist attack, flee from peril, respond to a caress, and 
seek one, with promptitude apparently lke that of a human 
being. The chances of one are like the fortunes of the other; 
they are similar in appetite, sensation and desire; similar fears, 
passion and propensities actuate them. The Hebrew writer, 
Koheleth seems to have very aptly, if not accurately, described 
it: ‘I said in my heart concerning the estate of the sons of men, 
that God might manifest them, and that they might see that 
they themselves are beasts. I or that which befalleth the sons 
of men, befalleth beasts; even one thing befalleth them: as the 
one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they have all one breath; 
so that a man hath no pre-eminence above a beast, for all is 
vanity. All go unto one place; all are of the dust, and all turn 
to dust again. Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth up- 
ward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the 
earth?’’ 

This is a stern problem, requiring a careful solution. It 
is the riddle of the sphinx which she proposed to every one on 
penalty of death if it was not solved; and then brought on the 
successful Oedipus a fate more terrible than her own fearful 
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doom. Common blunderers live and die like brutes; the inspired, 
the intuitive, those who know, are led, dragged and driven 
through a whole lifetime of anguish. Charles Darwin says: 
‘‘The habit of scientific investigation makes a man cautious 
about accepting any proofs’’; he adds, ‘‘As far as I am con- 
cerned I do not believe that any revelation has ever been made.”’ 
Whatever therefore may be our belief in regard to revelation, 
whether in the Bible or some other sacred book, or to any 
individual in his own interior consciousness, we must pay no 
attention to it while exploring this field. Man is on trial in 
regard to his own essential manhood, and it cannot be decided 
by any circumstantial evidence. What may be to you as revela- 
tion from the supernal world, is not in consequence revelation 
or conclusive evidence to me. We want testimony which is 
proof alike to both. 

If we are going to make a psychological science which is 
of the slightest account, we must establish the fact of a psychical 
entity in advance. If there is none in man, which does not vary 
essentially from what is in the dog or horse; if the difference is 
not something more than generic, a matter of race, it is not 
worth our while to go any farther. There can be no actual 
responsibility, no real morality, no essential right and wrong, 
except there is in man a soul which is inherently a citizen and 
dweller in eternal reality. The thing which began yesterday 
and will perish tomorrow has no occasion for any morality 
except the law of the stronger, that right which has relation to 
strength alone and not to justice. 

I must appeal to the fact that man has a faculty and em- 
ploys it, an ulterior consciousness, judgment and will, which no 
beast has. I admit a similarity of physical wants, appetites 
and propensities; but I take the position that the human being 
who lets his life and actions be directed by these wants, appetites 
and propensities, is not a beast, but only beastial, beast-like. 

The infant-man cries, chirps and laughs, to express wants 
and emotions. We recognize what may be in his mind by the 
peculiar intonation of each sound. The bleat of the sheep, the 
low of the ox, the neigh of the horse, the bay or bark of the dog, 
the mew or other ery of the eat, the cluck and eackle of the 
barnyard fowl, may all be judged in a like manner. The chick 
knows when the old hen clucks to keep it in heart, when she 
ealls it to rest, when she invites it to food, and warns it of the 
approaching hawk. According to the intonation of the cat’s 
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ery, We perceive a prayer for food, a summon to the kitten, or 
an invitation to a social visit. The infant is very similar in 
his cries to these animals. 

The adult, however, exceeds these limits. He not only 
makes these eries and other sounds, but he attaches to each 
articulation a meaning of its own. He employs his glottis, 
palate, tongue, teeth and lips to shape out a great variety of 
these articulations. The sounds of b, d and k, modified by 
s, hh, r and 1, have enabled him to build up a system of utterances, 
each with a sense peculiar to itself and distinct from the others. 
In Latin, this system of articulations so arranged is denominated 
lingua; in French, language, or translated into English, a 
tongue. Hach of these articulations is called a word. 

By general understanding between human beings, each of 
these words is mutually understood to denote or represent 
thought. It is not necessary to have the physical cbject and 
action directly before you; the word which has been agreed up- 
on to have that meaning conveys the idea. In due time, not 
merely physical ideas but those of the mind and intellect are 
given form and become part of language. In this way, the 
sense of right, the whole moral idea, the religious concept. 
everything which the imagination has in its province, are ren- 
dered into words. Thus it is that man exhibits his superior 
nature and transcends everything of the beast-life. William 
von Humboldt has, therefore, very appropriately declared, 
‘‘Man is elevated above the animals by the faculty of speech; 
but to have this faculty he must already be man.’’ 

We will pursue this matter further. Not only has man 
created and evolved a complete language, by art—by a faculty 
that shows that he is not, at bottom, a brute—but he has carried 
the matter still farther. He has devised pictures, characters and 
combinations of characters, to represent each articulate sound, 
each word, each thought. He writes as well as talks, his ideas and 
thoughts may be traced on paper, bark, stone or other body, and 
exhibited to others. He can thus utter his wishes and opinions 
and transmit the utterances to others at a distance, and to human 
beings that have not yet come into existence on this earth. We 
thus have literature. Our literature is the further maturing of 
our speech; and prefigures admirably a power of exercising our 
will and consciousness at a distance, and into future time. Litera- 
ture is the immortality of speech. 

Human invention has manifested itself in another field. We 
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have perceived that man observes and reflects, in order to be able 
to write. He has added to this another acquirement. In 
some way, whether by observing the conflagration of the light- 
ning, the results of spontaneous combustion, or the deflagration 
produced by striking of flint, or friction of wood, or other com- 
bustible, or, perhaps by divine inspiration itself, he has ascer- 
tained the existence of fire. Perhaps all these remarks are far- 
fetched; for animals seem to know as much as that. An orang- 
outang, a dog or a eat, will quickly exhibit that intelligence. They 
will remain there till the fire goes down; never building one, or 
replenishing on that has been built. It requires a man for that. 
Man, therefore, exhibits his rank above the animal races, by the 
faculty of speech and the ability to build a fire. 

The agency of fire in human hands knows no limit. We 
are made masters of the earth. Every plant and every animal 
is circumscribed to a particular district, because the sign of the 
climate will permit it to go no farther. If man was subject to 
the same limitation, a little belt of the earth, not very far beyond 
the tropics, would comprise all of the earth that he could occupy. 
But the artificial summer which he can create in his place of 
abode, enables him to exceed these limits. He does not doubt 
his ability to travel to the North Pole, build a fire and a house 
there, and hang out his flag. 

The old Greeks tell us that Prometheus stole fire from the 
chariot or vahan of the Sun and gave it to human beings. The 
benefactor of mankind was a Titan, one of the older style of 
gods, the kind that the Greeks used to worship before the Hel- 
lenes came out of Thessaly and set up Zeus, or Jupiter, as the 
new god omnipotent, and a race of younger gods, the kind that 
we call classical. Hesiodos tells us that Prometheus stole the 
fire from Zeus himself, in a fennel-stalk. Zeus revenged himself 
like any old-fashioned god. He created women out of earth 
and water to make men all manner of trouble, ‘‘a mischief to in- 
attentive man,’’ and banished Prometheus to Kalchis, where he 
was chained to a pillar, and an eagle was set to devour his liver. 

Aeschylos has eloquently recited the story in his famous 
tragedy. He is chained there by strength and force, the brute 
instruments of Heaven, and there taunted by them for his 
great love to mankind: ‘‘ You helped mankind; see, whether they 
can help you now!’’ Daringly he protests in language worthy 
of a god. He vouchsafes no notice to the ignoble wretches 
whom the imperial tyrant has set there to torture and to worry 
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him. He suffers sternly the fierce pain. ‘‘It behooves me,’’ 
he said, ‘‘to bear patiently my destined fate. To complain 
or not to complain is alike unavailable.’’ 

‘T'o the sympathising Chorus he explains his offense. Zeus 
had taken from men the love of fire and made them helpless 
savages; he had restored it. ‘‘I saved them from destruction’”’ 
he declares, ‘‘for mercy to mankind I am deemed not worthy of 
merey. I hid from men the foresight of their fate; I sent blind 
hope to inhabit their hearts; I gave them fire. The blazing gift 
shall give birth to various arts. I formed the mind of man; 
and through the cloud of barbarous ignorance diffused the beams 
of knowledge. They saw indeed, they heard; but what availed 
all this, mingled in wild confusion, like the imagery of dreams? 
They know not masonry, or building, but scooped out caves to 
dwell in. I instructed them to mark the stars, the rich train 
of marshalled numbers, and the meet array of letters, I sent them 
memory, and taught them, to yoke the steer, harness the horse, 
and to build and navigate the ship. I taught them to mix the 
balmy medicine of power to chase away disease and soften pain, 
I taught the various modes of prophecy and the smelting of 
metals.’’ In short Prometheus taught ‘‘each useful art to man.”’ 

Such are the laws which man has attained from the posses- 
sion of fire. He has the power to acquire every art, to achieve 
everything possible beneath the blue vault of the sky. By aid 
of fire we convert into food many crude articles which otherwise 
the stomach would refuse to digest. With the increase of food 
and the practical moderation of the temperature, this earth is 
rendered capable of sustaining hundreds of millions of human 
beings, which would otherwise be impossible. Besides this, 
every art is rendered a practical achievement only by the agency 
of fire. The humble smith is perhaps looked down upon; our 
fathers looked up to him. He made the implements to eulti- 
vate the soil, and the weapons to defend the household. ‘The 
power of every conqueror of countries, was only exerted by aid 
of the work of blacksmiths. When Porsena conquered Rome in 
the early days of the Republic, he made it dependent on Tuscany 
by depriving it of smiths and iron tools. The Bible tells us of 
a time when the Philistines of Phoenicia permitted ‘‘no smith 
in Israel.’’ Then the people left their homes and sojourned in 
caves and holes of the ground; they waiked not in highways, 
but skulked about in by-paths. Such has been every people’s 
condition without the smith. Hence the man who wrought 
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metal was in every country the noblest of the population, next 
after the priest. 

Art, science, everything that exalts us above the savage 
and distinguishes us from the brute, owe form, existence and 
every achievement to the use of fire. Chemistry is but the fire 
science. We are the servants, if not the worshippers, of fire. 

It is not easy to summarise our subject more effectively. 
The whole scope of human excellence, distinguishing man from 
animals, is shown to consist in the faculty of speech, the art 
of writing, and in knowing how to make a fire. We thus live, 
make ourselves comfortable, carry on sociability with neighbors, 
manufacture implements and machinery, devise arts and find 
out sciences, establish civil religions and educational institu- 
tions; like father Prometheus we, too, steal fire from heaven, 
we take the lightning, put it into harness, and send it hither 
and thither to carry our speech and thoughts, to light our 
streets, and who knows what more? Perhaps to warm our 
homes, heat our furnaces, propel our ships, locomotives and 
machinery.’ ‘‘Canst thou,’’ asks Jehovah from the typhoon 
of Job, ‘‘canst thou send lightnings, that they may go and say 
unto thee: ‘Here we are?’’’ I would not be irreverent, but 
it does seem to me that we are in the way to do that very 
thing. It looks like even going farther than that, like taking 
the very light itself, the magnetic ether, the actinic principle, 
and making that, too, our minister. I have heard sound which 
had been transmitted on a ray of light. I see good reason to 
believe that my speech and yours will be taken up by atmos- 
pheric radiations, as we utter it, carried somewhere into the 
indefinite space and held there by some medium till subsequent 
agencies enable it to be repeated anew, as by Edison phono- 
graph, perhaps in some age or period hundreds or thousands 
of years hence. 

What has been achieved and learned, all indicates as much. 
Perhaps we must wait till our unformulated science has been 
recognized and brought into everyday service. Mr. Mallock ha 
suggested a name for it: ‘‘The Science of Human Character,”’’ 
explaining by it susceptibility to nature, the development and 
organization of impulse. We should need to penetrate into 
this matter very deeply, because all our dignity, our future, our 
very humanity, are concerned. I will not, however, follow up 
this topic now—we will drop down into the physical field, and 
receive as best we may its suggestions. Enough has been said, 


'This was written by Doctor Wilder before electricity was harnessed for light, heat 
and power. Such speculations were, in those days, said to be the idle dreams of 
visionaries.—Ed. 
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I think, to convince everyone that our superiority is manifest 
in the simplest maiters of everyday life. Certainly, however, 
it does not consist in any particular superiority of bodily con- 
formation. The animals which have descended from man— 
not man from any animal—have, many of them, a higher rank 
in the zoological scale. The horse and elephant beat him on 
teeth. The cow and pig are better endowed in respect to legs. 
Others are far ahead in facial structure. The monkeys have 
more perfect hands, especially on the hinder legs. It is only 
when we come to the nervous structure, the psychic power, 
the faculties which pertain to interior intelligence, that the 
dignity of human nature is perceivable. 

We have no problems of human descent to solve. Our 
relations and kindred are those who are essentially of like 
nature with ourselves. The greater our completeness in the 
scale of being the more distinctly do we exhibit the character 
of our ancestry. It is not in the imperfection and rudimentary 
character of babes that our race and generation is most fully 
manifested. It is not true that when we show most completely 
and actively the powers and characteristics that the animals 
share with us that our true character and nature are best 
manifested. That period is when we have become men, mature 
and adult, and have forgotten these childish things. We do not 
measure wheat except as I here estimate man. When the 
minute, grassy blade comes out of the earth we do not pass 
judgment and rank the little plant with the herbage which the 
eattle crop, the herds’ grass and timothy. Nor do we consider 
it the time to do it when the flinty straw shows itself and even 
exhibits a head. It is not vet perfect; it has not attained 
maturity or come to the full purpose and scope of its existence. 
We wait till the grass nature has been left in the background 
and we have the full grain in the ear. It then speaks for itself. 
When, after this analogy, man develops intellect and spiritu- 
ality, not mere knowing of sciences but the comprehension of 
the knowledge and life which transcends them, his real nature 
and purpose of existence are manifest; he is man. 











THE SUFIS OF PERSIA. 
By Dr. W. Wr.t1aMms. 
Tue Rise or SuFISM IN PERSIA. 


F' the many and various systems of religious faith that 
have prevailed and still exist in the world, moulding 
the thoughts and transforming the nature and character 
of their adherents and devotees, Sufism, though limited 

in the sphere of its operation, is nevertheless of great interest 
to the student of history, as it is a remarkable example and 
instance of the vain attempts of ecclesiastical tyrants to 
dragoon the soul of man into the narrow grooves of worship 
and theological belief, and thus stifle and prevent its aspirations 
after higher light and knowledge, by depriving it of liberty of 
thinking, without which it stagnates and becomes deadened to 
all exalted and elevating influences. From the accounts that 
have come down through the ages we gather that Sufism has 
existed and flourished in Persia in time anterior to Zoroaster, 
who is said to have been a contemporary of Moses, the reformer 
of the old magician religion, and author of the Zend Avesta. 
At that time the Sufis were known as Hashangis and dis- 
tinguished for the high degree of spiritual illumination to which 
they had attained. By their ascetic modes of living and dis- 
cipline of their lower nature they acquired conquest over them- 
selves, without which there can be no spiritual exaltation and 
development that usually manifests itself in the acquisition and 
exercise of what may be termed a sixth and seventh sense of 
intellectual intuition and spiritual enlightenment and under- 
standing. These gave them access to sources of knowledge 
unknown and undreamed of to their fellow men, so that they 
could read with ease and facility the Bible of Nature, and also 
perceive the correspondences that exist between all created 
things in the universe. In the history of religions it is observ- 
able that they are subject to the law of change and decay, of 
flux and reflux, of progression and retrogression, and after 
attaining to a certain degree of development they begin to 
dwindle and wither, either through the inability or unwilling- 
ness of their professed followers to practise and observe that 
purity of life and thought that are both necessary and essential 
for the preservation and effective propagation of their founder’s 
teachings. It is with religion as in business and commerce—if 
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you wish a good and enduring article you must pay a good price 
for it. It has been said, ‘‘The Gods give man nothing unless 
he toils and labors for it.’? What they have to give is no pinch- 
beck, but goods that last and endure, not only for life time but 
through the ages. Ignorance of this and unwillingness to pay 
the price is the secret of the decay and decline of all religions 
which, after the death and departure of their founders, come 
under the control and domination of their successors, who give 
way to the ambition of ruling and governing and eventually 
vrove themselves oppressors instead of benefactors of humanity, 
through the invention of dogmas and incomprehensible formulas 
of belief, that are a hindrance rather than an aid to the develop- 
ment of the higher life within the soul of man. 

Owing to this fatal and pernicious tendency and proneness 
to ignore and set aside the teachings of the founder of Christ- 
ianitv, the pages of church history, instead of being records 
of progressive enlightenment in the science of spiritual life 
and experience, as on its origin, form a compound of cruel 
persecution, theological strifes and wranglings, burning at 
the stake and ruthless murders of the sons of lght, those 
saviours of mankind who preserved and prevented the knowl- 
edge and existence of spiritual life from becoming extinguished. 
Tabooed, persecuted and compelled to hide and conceal them- 
selves in remote mountainous places, there were found always a 
few faithful followers to whom the living of the higher life was 
of licher worth than the religious servitude and idolatrous 
worship enforced by the priests of the national faith. In 
caverns and rocky fastnesses they lived, or roamed amid the 
solitudes of desert plains, vet recked they not for the hardships 
aud privations they suffered and endured, but lived on in the 
hope and assurance that their service to humanity would not 
he in vain, but in future years would rise and flourish in all its 
pristine vigor. 

In this faith they died, and time proved that it was not 
in illusion, for, after the death of Mohamet and the conquest 
of their country by the Arabs, Persia, like the fabulous phenix, 
rising again out of its ashes, bright and fair and beautiful, 
became again a center of lhght and learning and science at a 
period when Europe, during the dark and middle ages, lay 
under the heel of church and ecclesiastical tyranny that re- 
garded a physician as little better than an atheist, and a 
natural philosopher as a magician in league with his satanic 
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majesty. Everywhere in churches were images of winking 
virgins, also of bleeding virgins, and also virgins who could 
weep. There were evil spirits and demons without number, 
aud a supposed piece of the Savious’s cross was used as a fetish 
to exorcise demons or to prevent and nullify the assaults of 
evil spirits, whilst a drop of consecrated water or a piece of 
wood that had been blessed were considered to be infallible 
remedies for nearly every disease under the sun. On the other 
hand, throughout the principal provinces and cities of Persia 
at that time academies of learning were founded and endowed 
and art and science universally flourished. The study of medi- 
eine and practice of surgery, of astronomy and chemistry, were 
zealously prosecuted by the Mahometan conquerors to such an 
extent that they became the first instructors of Europe in phil- 
osophy and mathematical science. 

Amid this splendid revival of learning, Sufism made its 
appearance in response to the inner cravings of a great number 
of Mahometans, who had become wearied with the cast iron 
theology of the Koran, which had proved so detrimental and 
v-rohibitive to all interior spiritual enlightenment and develop- 
ment. A religion merely of dogma and ceremony, recognizing 
no symbols, discountenancing all speculation on the divine, 
excluding and repressing all exercise of reason in matters per- 
taining to faith, the Koran was reckoned infallible and _ its 
words not only inspired but dictated in heaven. Its theology 
was a system of fatalism and predestination that may be 
summed up in the phrase, ‘‘Che sara, sara,’’?’ (what will be, 
will be). The God of the Koran is not a being we can love 
and adore, but a sovereign whose absolute will alone must be 
obeyed by everyone, no matter whether it results in good or 
evil to creatures. Its Allah is a name to be feared and 
reverenced, with no feelings of love and gratitude. Notwith- 
standing its claim to be a divine communication through the 
angel Gabriel, it is full of contradictions and inconsistencies. It 
enjoins believers when praying to turn towards Jerusalem, 
and also commands them to direct their faces toward Mecea, 
uid then teaches it is of no importance in whatever direction 
they turn when engaged in prayer. It tolerates idolaters in 
one passage, and in another commands them to be exterminated. 
Its perusal is a wearisome task on account of its foolish 
legendary stories and the tiresome repetitions with which it 
abounds. In writing about it the historian Gibbon states: 
‘‘No European infidel will read with patience the endless 
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rhapsody of fable and precept and declamation, which seldom 
excites a sentiment or an idea.’?’ Mahometans make extracts 
from it which they enclose in leather cases and suspend 
around their necks as charms to bring the wearer good fortune 
or to deliver him from diseases and adversities of every kind. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that it failed to satisfy the aspira- 
tion and craving of intelligent Mahometans after higher and 
diviner knowledge and some gave rise to sects and divisions 
amongst them of the orthodox and the heterodox, the ortho- 
dox maintaining that religion is a creed, the heterodox that it 
is a lite, the one reposing implicitly on the authority of a 
person, a book or a church, the other relying upon the exer- 
cise of reason or looking for divine intuition in the soul. 
Some maintained and admitted that the Divine had spoken 
to men of old, others that he is speaking to all of us now. 

Then it came to pass that finding no satisfaction in the 
teachings of the Koran and seeking for spiritual knowledge 
and inward illumination, they came into contact with the 
despised and lightly esteemed Sufis, and recognized in their 
principles and teachings that supernal knowledge that 
satisfied those cravings of the soul after union with the 
Divine, prompting it to the search and discovery of the ‘‘open 
sesame’’ of the Ingher hfe. Though outwardly professors 
and followers of Islamism, through fear of persecution and 
the anathemas of their mullahs and sheiks or ecclesiastical 
rulers, they became ardent students of the secret doctrine of 
the Sufis and acquired from its teachings a truer philosophy of 
the brotherhood and divinity of man than that taught by 
Mahomet. Under the religious despotism to which they were 
subjected they had to conduct themselves very warily and cir- 
cumspectly and, like the early Christians and the Illuminati in 
the dark ages, were compelled to use metaphors and allegories 
in the propagation of their tenets and opinions, and import new 
meanings and ideas unto words they originally did not possess. 
By so doing they escaped persecution and molestation on ac- 
count of their change of faith, and gained numerous adherents 
from their own class of society, who became imbued with like 
earnest desires after spiritual progress and enlightenment. 
Thus Sufism, in the very bosom and center of Islamism, sprang 
‘up, an ‘‘imperium in imperio’’ that rapidly ramified through 
all society and became so widely spread that the orthodox dared 
not take hostile measures for its repression and eradication. 

A great change in national life and thought soon manifested 
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itself, especially in the religious life of Persia, the effects of 
which resulted in a general reformation of public life and the 
appearance of Sufi authors and teachers whose writings were 
of so high a spiritual character that they are still a source 
of delight and admiration to all students of theosophy. Of 
the various ways and means of giving expression to ideas per- 
taining to intellectual and spiritual life and thought, the 
poetical form is that which gained and won the mind and heart 
of Persia, which itself is a paradise of natural beauty that 
ravishes and charms the senses by instilling in all beholders a 
sense of a presence behind the veil of nature akin to themselves, 
and with which, to become allied, raises them in the scale of 
existence and endows them with that which humanity in general 
is blindly seeking, but fails to grasp because it cannot under- 
stand what it is and what the relation between the percipient 
and perceived, the visible and invisible, yet sensed world of life 
surrounding us, constituting a realm of knowledge and experi- 
ence lying beyond the sphere of ordinary logie and the domain 
of natural reason, but which sometime in the ages to come, 
when science, regenerated and baptised with the baptism of 
the higher life, will become more known and explored, and 
man’s true position in the universe be fully and clearly under- 
stood and his knowledge and relation to the Divine become 
more intimate and lastingly established. 


Surt Princretes AND TEACHINGS. 


This general penchant and delight in poetic forms of 
expression amongst the Persians were utilized by the Sufis 
for the inculeation of spiritual knowledge, the craving after 
which in human souls impels them onward and upward towards 
the goal of their destiny. Thus their appearance and teachings 
in the very midst of Islamism was a protest against the fatal- 
istic doctrines of the Koran and the manifestation of an 
ardent longing after a higher and purer creed. Sufism appealed 
to human consciousness and the experiences of the spiritual 
life, the exercise and development of those latent faculties 
which, when duly cultured, elevate us into new spheres of 
thought undreamed of and at present unknown. It set before 
the ordinary Musulman nobler hopes and a diviner destiny than 
Mahomet’s sensuous paradise, and its attendant houris and 
celestial maidens. 

According to the Sufis the Creator is diffused and existent 
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in all created things. He exists everywhere and throughout all 
space. They compare the emanation of the divine essence or 
spirit to the rays of the sun, which they conceive are continu- 
ally darting forth and become reabsorbed. Similar to the 
Hindus, it is this reabsorption into the divine essence to which 
their immortal part belongs, they made the great object of 
life. They believed that the soul of man and the principle 
of life that exists through all nature are not only from but 
of the Divine. They affirmed that God was light, and this hight 
is the life of men and of all creatures in the universe. The 
phenomenal world is mere illusion, a vision which senses take 
to be something but which is really nothing; a view that Thomas 
Moore, the author of ‘‘Lalla Rookh’’ has expressed in one of 
his poems, beginning with the words, 

This world is all a fleeting show 

For man’s illusion given. 

To attain union with the divine four stages have to be 
passed through. The first is obedience to the dictates of the 
good law made known to us by the inspirations of the higher 
self. The second is that of spiritual struggling and wrestling 
with his passions and propensities until the Sufi becomes able, 
of himself, to live the higher life. The third is when he attains 
to true knowledge and then becomes the subject of divine in- 
spiration. In the fourth he enters into self conscious union 
with the Divine, when he parts with all notions of his own 
personality, and thus becomes freed from the last vestige of 
mortality. In the ultimate analysis of the Sufi tenets and 
doctrines there is a great similarity with those of the ancient 
Pythagoreans, especially in their notion of the infinite in the 
finite, which is always regarded as a reflection from a mirror, 
the individual being a particle of the divine essence. The Sufi 
also considers every human being, in a manner, a representa- 
tive of the Deity. One of them being rebuked for his intimacy 
with Christians, replied: ‘‘I hold that all men are of God and 
are therefore pure. I regard none as wholly and absolutely 
unclean.’’ 

Thus regarding themselves as the offspring of the Divine, 
their cardinal teaching was based upon the possibility, and 
therefore the duty, of reuniting ourselves to the divine essence 
from which we have emanated and sprung, the great means 
to effect which is to abstract the self or soul from the 
influence and pursuit of worldly things by continual addition 
to meditation and contemplation on the manifestations of the 
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Divine within ourselves and in the universe. All external modes 
of worship were held as subjecting the soul to the bondage 
of nature, and the joy of divine union through the higher self, 
are most fervent and impassioned and couched generally in 
poetic strains of great beauty and elegance of diction, similar 
to Solomon’s Song of Songs, the mystical and allegorical mean- 
ing of which, though difficult of understanding to Western 
minds, is perfectly intelligible to the Persian and Arabian 
intellect of the present day. 

Man is regarded by the Sufis as a wandering exile from 
the Divine, where is his home; and earth life, his period of 
banishment. He has seen the celestial face of truth ere he 
became incarnated, but whilst on the earth plane of existence 
he catches only a dim and passing side view of it that serves 
to waken the slumbering memory of the past, yet only in an 
imperfect manner. Sufism therefore undertakes by a long 
eourse of education and of self discipline to lead onward from 
stage to stage of the diviner life until at last we arrive at the 
goal of perfect peace and true happiness. 

Such are the principal teachings of the Sufis who strive 
to give form and expression to those vague instinctive longings 
and aspirations to which human nature in all ages has felt itself 
subjected, and which have given rise to questions most per- 
plexing and beyond all its efforts to solve and explain. Their 
teachings therefore are more mystical and religious than phil- 
osophic in their character and tendency, inclining rather to 
spiritual exaltation and refinement than to the exercise of the 
logical and intellectual faculties. Notwithstanding their highly 
sensuous forms of expression that Sufis make use of to embody 
spiritual ideas and sentiments that give rise to erroneous 
notion and misapprehensions of their aim and object to 
ordinary readers and students, yet Sufism is really in itself 
a worship of the good and beautiful, the triumph of the soul 
over the domination of the senses, the sublimation from it of 
those gross elements of worldly thought and desire that form so 
great obstacles to all upward progress and the enjoyment of the 
beatific vision, for, as a Sufi poet states, ‘‘ While man looks to 
self he cannot see the Divine, but when he is not looking to 
self all that he sees is divine.”’ 

In the elaboration and propagation of such teachings 
it would be most interesting to refer to the biographies of Sufi 
teachers in order to observe how their principles and teachings 
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worked out and manifested themselves in the formation of their 
characters and lives, by which we estimate the true worth of 
any system of moral and spiritual philosophy, the one being a 
criterion and reflection of the other. The accounts of Sufi 
authors and sages form very interesting reading and are valu- 
able subjects of thought to those whose attention is directed, 
not so much to what is visible as to the unseen and overlooked 
by ordinary observers of human life and action. 

In the Dabistan, a justly celebrated Persian work treating 
of the religion and faith of different nations of ancient times, 
are found accounts of philosophers and Sufi sages interwoven 
with anecdotes and extracts from their writings and in which 
may be observed and noted ideas, notions and sentiments ana- 
lagous and very similar to expressions in the works of Dante, 
St. Bernard, Francis de Sales, Milton, Voltaire, Jeremy Taylor, 
Henry More the Platonist, Victor Hugo, Lamartine and others, 
all of whom knew and were cognisant of and drew from the same 
source and magazine of life and thought as did the Persian Sufis. 
Pages of the Dabistan are filled with descriptions of the wonder- 
ful deeds of truly inspired men who, it is said, were able to 
divest themselves of corporal elements to such a degree that they 
quitted the body at pleasure; also, that they acquired from the 
spheres they visited, a knowledge of all sciences whether known 
or occult, and could render elementary matter subject to their 
will power. Of a certain Sufi, named Mobed Sorah, the LIllus- 
trious, we read, that his life was wholly pure, his mouth was 
never polluted with animal food of any description and his absti- 
nence from worldly pleasures and enjoyments was most extra- 
ordinary. One of his usual sayings was, ‘‘If thou didst but 
know the pleasure of abandoning pleasure, thou wouldst never 
more talk of the pleasures of sense.’? We further read of his 
creating what was not apparent to sight and touch; of revealing, 
like Swedenborg, secret matters; of his performing a long jour- 
ney in an incredibly short space of time, describing things hidden 
and concealed, appearing at the same time in places far dis- 
tant from one another; of his ability, like St. Francis d’Assisi, 
to understand the language of animals, the nature and properties 
of vegetables and minerals at first sight; that he could produce 
food, walk on the surface of water and also through the air and 
fire with the same immunity from injury and harm as did, Shad- 
rach, Meshech and Abednego, when cast into Nebuchadnezzar’s 
fiery furnace. 
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To give even epitome of the writings of the most noted and 
illustrious of Sufi authors, would considerably exceed the limits 
of a general sketch. In ease therefore the reader should wish 
for a more extended account of Sufi literature, he may, with 
great profit, consult Dr. Tholuck’s ‘‘Sufismus Sive Theosophia 
Persarum Pantheistica,’’ and his no less learned and interesting 
work, ‘‘Bliithensammlung aus der Morgenlandischen Mystik,’’ 
containing a valuable introduction on Mysticism in general, as 
also to a work entitled, ‘‘ Persian Portraits, a Sketch of Persian 
History and Literature,’’ by F. F. Arbuthnot, that affords a vast 
amount of information which is interesting to the student of 
Comparative Religion. In making extracts from the wide and 
extensive field of Sufi works, it is somewhat difficult to decide 
what method of selection to follow, in order to attract the read- 
er’s attention to subjects which will never fail to excite human 
thought, as they deal with problems that have perplexed students 
in all ages. Of such subjects, the duality of the soul, of the 
higher and lower self in man, is an instance. Xenophon, in his 
‘‘Cyropedia,’’ mentions a Persian nobleman who was at a loss 
to understand their operation in his inner daily life. ‘‘I seem,” 
he said, ‘‘to have two souls, or lives, within me; the one impelling 
me to indulgence in worldly pursuits and pleasures, the other 
ever striving to attract my attention and thoughts upon sub- 
jects of a lofty and spiritual character. What is the cause of 
this inward conflict within myself?’’ The same puzzle presented 
itself to St. Paul who writes, ‘‘For I know that in me (that is 
in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing; for to will is present with 
me; but to perform the good I find not. For the good I would, 
I do not, but the evil I would not, that I do. I find then a law 
when I would do good, evil is present with me. For I delight, 
in the law of God, after the inward man. sut 1 see another 
law in my members, warring against the law of my mind and 
bringing me into subjection to the law of sin which is in my 
members.’’ Unable to account philosophically for this interior 
warfare, he exclaims, ‘‘Oh; wretched man that I am; who shall 
deliver me from this body of this death?’’ Zoroaster tried to 
explain the mystery of his doctrine of light and darkness, of 
Ormuzd and Ahriman. In Christian theological parlance it is 
vaguely described as the conflict between the spirit and the flesh. 
It is stated, almost in the same terms used by the Persian noble- 
man, in ‘‘Faust,’’ and well known to readers of Goethe, who 
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left it unsolved and lived craving for ‘‘light, more light’’ to 
understand it. This great enigma, with the darkness and mys- 
tery attending it, has been elucidated, if not wholly solved by 
the advent of modern theosophy and its teaching respecting the 
septenary constitution of man; so that we are now beginning to 
acquire and use that higher knowledge of ourselves it has 
brought us, which will eventually lead us to approximation and 
assimilation with the divine within us, our higher selves. 


SELECTIONS From Surrt AUTHORs. 


Our first selection is from the Mesnan of Jelaleddin, the 
most noted of the Sufi poets. 


Seeks thy spirit to be gifted 
With a deathless hfe? 

Let it seek to be uplifted 
O’er earth’s storm and strife. 


Spurn its joys; its ties dissever 
Hopes and fears divest 

Thus aspire to live forever— 
And be forever blest. 


Faith and doubt leave far behind thee 
Cease to love or hate; 

Let not Time’s illusions blind thee, 
Thou shalt time outdate. 


Merge thy individual being 
In the Eternal’s love. 

All this sensuous nature fleeing 
For purer bliss above. 


Earth receives the seed and guards it; 
Trustfully it dies; 

Then what teeming life rewards it 
For self sacrifice. 


With green leaf and clustering blossom 
Clad, and golden fruit, 

See it from earth’s cheerless bosom 
Ever sunward shoot. 
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Thus when self abased, Man’s spirit 
From each earthly tie 

Rises disenthralled and inherit 
Immortality! 


The following extracts treat of union with the Divine, the 


great theme of Sufi poets. 


‘‘ Joy! joy! I triumph now; no more I know 
Myself as simply me. I glow with love. 
The center is within me, and its wonder 
Lies as a circle everywhere around me. 
Joy! joy! no mortal thought can fathom me. 
I am the merchant and the pear! at once. 

Lo! time and space lie crouching at my feet. 
Joy! joy! when I would revel in a rapture, 

I plunge into myself and all things know.’’ 


Time it is 
To unfold thy perfect beauty. I would be 
Thy lover, and thine only—lI, mine eyes 
Sealed in the light of thee to all but thee, 
Yea, in the revelation of thyself 
Self-lost and conscience quit of good and evil. 
Thou movest under all the forms of truth, 
Under the forms of all created things; 
Look whence [I will, still nothing I discern 
But thee in all the universe, in which 
Thyself thou dost invest. Do thou my separate 
And derived self make one with thy Essential. 


All sects but multiply the f and Thou 

This I and Thou belong to partial beings. 
Then I and Thou and separate being vanish, 
Then mosque and church shall find thee nevermore. 
Our individual life is but a phantom; 

Make clear thine eye and see reality. 

Every night God frees the hosts of spirits; 
Frees them every night from fleshly prison. 
Then the soul is neither slave nor master, 
Nothing knows the bondman of his bondage; 
Nothing knows the lord of all his lordship. 
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Gone, all thoughts concerning good and evil, 
For then without distraction, or division, 
In The One, the spirit sinks and slumbers. 


The following apologue illustrates the Sufis idea of identity 
with the Divine and has frequently been repeated in the works 
of modern writers. 

One knocked at the closed door of his beloved and a voice 
asked from within: ‘‘Who is There?’’ And he answered: ‘‘It 
is I!’?? Then the voice said: ‘‘This house will not hold thee and 
me.’’ And the door was not opened. Then went the lover 
into the desert and fasted and prayed in solitude. After a year 
he returned and knocked again at the door, and again the voice 
asked: ‘*Who is there?’’ And he said: ‘‘It is thyself.’’ And 
the door was opened to him. 


CoNCLUDING REMARKS. 


The Sufi has no fear of death as the precursor of annihila- 
tion, or the sign of descending gradation, but merely a change 
of state, as in many previous incarnations, and therefore is 
esteemed a blessing because it marks his entrance into a higher 
state of intellectual and spiritual existence. Reasoning from 
the past phases of existence, he predicts his advancement to the 
‘rank of angel, and his subsequent progress in the seale of being 
up to very deity itself, from whose essence, his spirit originally 
emanated and with him it is ultimately destined to be united so 
perfectly and intimately as to annihilate the idea of separateness 
between the Creator and the creature. Said a Sufi teacher: 
‘What have I to fear, since death has been no cause of degra- 
dation to me? When I ceased to be a stone, I attained to the 
rank of vegetable life. Again I changed my state, dying as a 
vegetable, and became an animal; and, ceasing to be an animal, 
I then became a human being. If I am doomed as a man to die 
onee more, even so shall I rise to the rank of an angel, and 
thence approach still nearer the Divine and become at length 
what I cannot describe.’’ This was said and uttered centuries 
before the birth of Darwin and Huxley. 

Said another Sufi sage: ‘‘ Proofs and arguments drawn from 
logical processes and premises, are not as satisfactory in the 
acquisition of knowledge as spiritual intuitions. The meanings 
of which saying is, that the mind of a true Sufi, purified from 
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the mists and obscurations of the flesh by continuous contempla- 
tion of the divine perfections, becomes, as it were, an unsullied 
mirror in which are reflected all natural and spiritual truths. 
His soul, unlike his body, is not restricted to any local habitation; 
for there have been Sufis who, centuries before the invention 
of telephone and wireless telegraphy, have carried on conversa- 
tions with one another although their persons were separated 
by thousands of miles. Indeed, it is difficult to set bounds to 
the powers of a perfect Suti, by which is estimated the degree 
of perfection he has attained unto, and of which his nature is 
susceptible in this world; so that it is considered that, with the 
exception of his absorption in the essence of the divine, there 
is no knowledge that is unattainable to the Sufi who has acquired 
and developed within himself the sixth and seventh senses of 
pure intellectual intuition and spiritual perception. As an illus- 
tration of this opinion we here give an anecdote recorded by 
Avicenna, who was considered the greatest philosopher and phy- 
sician of his time, with his contemporary, Abul Khyre, a cele- 
brated Sufi of the highest order who thirsted for the acquisition 
of knowledge to interior spiritual perception and intuition, con- 
trary to Avicenna who claimed not to possess any knowledge but 
such as he had acquired by study and reasoning. At an inter- 
view between these two eminent men, and after a conversation 
on various subjects, when each was struck with great admira- 
tion of the other’s profound knowledge of natural science, Avi- 
cenna said to his visitor: ‘‘ What you see I know by the exercise 
of reason and reflection.’’ ‘‘Truly so,’’ replied Abul Khyre, 
‘‘but what you know I see by the light of spiritual illumination, 
and without study and long trains of reasoning.’’ Leaving the 
reader to determine who enjoyed the advantage over the other, 
we conclude this sketch of the Persian Sufi with two other of 
their sayings: 

‘‘The aspirations of men striving after the higher life are 
not directed to the joys of heaven, nor embued with the self 
hope of eternal happiness in a future state. Enjoy the goods of 
fortune and contribute to relieve the wants and necessities of 
others; for, in that case, your reward is happiness here and 
hereafter. 

‘‘From another and higher world hast thou descended on 
this earth plane. Subdue self and shake off the propensities 
of mortal flesh, for then wilt thou not fail to return to thy home 
once more.’’ 


THE INNER LIFE AND JESUS, THE CHRIST. 
IV. Continued from page 286. 


By C. H. A. BserRecaarp. 


Logos Endiathetikos, or ‘‘the Wisdom at rest’’ in the 

mind, that is to say, wisdom static or non-active, wisdom 

self-contained and resting in self. The passive Logos. 
The second Logos is Logos Proforikos or ‘‘the wisdom that goes 
forth’’ to create, namely, wisdom as a kinetic energy, wisdom 
active in deeds. The active Logos. 

Applying the idea of two Logoi to the Hindu hymn just re- 
cited, you can see that the first hymn may be Logos Endiatheti- 
kos, the passive Logos, and that the second is Logos Proforikos, 
the active Logos. This is not a matter of mere curiosity. On 
the contrary it is of vast significance practically. The first Logos, 
the passive Logos, Logos Endiathetikos, corresponds of course 
to the first act of your own experience in summer. And 
the second Logos, the active Logos, Logos Proforikos, corre- 
sponds of course to the second act and your own transformation 
by the renewing of your mind. You see then that your experi- 
ence in summer is an individual parallel to a great cosmic fact 
and a parallel to a process in the divine nature. 

While I am writing about the Stoics I must mention that 
they also named Fate (Moira, Até, Eimarmené, Anangke, F'a- 
tum) Logos, a very profound thought. Is not Fate or karma the 
Logos? Is karma not active and also passive? Is not karma 
as the all penetrating moral order both mind and speech, both 
a how and a what? 

This, too, illustrates the subject before us and makes Logos 
to have far more interest for us, than its mere theological as- 
pect. Follow up the Stoic idea of calling karma Logos and you 
may come to many interesting discoveries and see how the 
Church doctrines of Providence, of conscience, connect with Stoi- 
cism and the oriental conception of karma and may be simple 
copies of it. 

This was the Southern Aryans, those of India. The North- 
ern, the Iranians, those who worshipped Ahura-Mazda, equal- 


| N the Stoic Philosophy we hear of two Logoi. The first 
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ly with those of the South addressed themselves in adoration 
to the immanent God, in their ease to fire, the holy power which 
was to them their all; and they sang in their ritual: ‘‘ We saeri- 
fice to the fountains of the waters, the fordings of the rivers, 
the forkings of the highways and the meeting of the roads.”’ 
‘*We sacrifice to the hills... to the corn that fills the corn-fields, 
and we sacrifice to the earth, our mother.’’ Their ritual is an 
adoration of the ever present, indwelling, and beneficent god, 
their higher Self. 

Let us be careful not to condemn or look down upon the 
ancients and call them idolators because they sacrificed to fire, 
fountains, hills. If they were idolators then we too are idolators 
who sacrifice our lives for ideas and offer our energy and time 
for spiritual objects. They thought less of themselves in religion 
than Church people do and more of ‘‘the moving powers’’ around 
them. Church people are truly idolators; they have come to 
worship will and thought. The ancient Iranians worshipped 
the evolution in things. Early Christians were more sensible 
than those of to-day. Origen spoke of the universe as ‘‘holy’’ 
and about ‘‘the sacred economy of the universe’’ and St. Cyril 
said (Jesus. cat. [X.2) ‘‘The wider our contemplation of crea- 
tion, the grander is our conception of God.’’ Gregory of Nyssa 
expressed himself in sentiments like those of Wordsworth and 
Richard Jeffries and these two certainly knew the uncreated 
loveliness and the presence of God. 

Among the ancient Parsees, in the Zend Avesta, the Logos 
is called Honover and exists in the mysterious prayer called 
ahunavajrja but is exceedingly difficult to understand. For 
short, the prayer runs: ‘‘The Kingdom is Ahura’s, he who pro- 
tects the weak.’’ Literally translated (see Martin Haug’s es- 
says) it sounds still less intelligible: ‘‘As a heavenly lord is to 
be chosen, so is an earthly master (spiritual guide), for the sake 
of righteousness, (to be) the giver of the good thoughts, of the 
actions of life, towards Mazda; and the dominion is for the Lord 
(Ahura) whom he (Mazda) has given as a protector for the 
poor.’’ This is Martin Haug’s translation and I dare not dis- 
pute it. But, unless it means something like the Christian 
Doxology, ‘‘ Praise God on High!’’ I do not understand it nor its 
intentions. If it is a praise adoration, and I think it is, it would 
be a power to move both the heavens and the earth. The Hon- 
over must be like the power that comes from the innumerable 
ameshaspends who in sevenfoldness stand round the throne of 
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the Most High singing praises and adorations, corresponding to 
our Doxologies. Such adorations have a profound significance 
and represent occult work. Strange as it may seem to the in- 
experienced, adoration is a building power; it lifts out of chaos 
and into life and it formulates life, giving it definite forms. And 
that is the meaning and power of Honover. Its pronouncia- 
tion adds to the glory of the One by bringing the One into 
created conditions, or, in other words, the One inearnates by 
means of Honover, the Word, the Logos. As regards the power 
of adorations you need only examine your own psychic experi- 
ences. If you do, you will find appreciations to be equivalents 
on the psychological plane to adorations on the religious. Appre- 
ciations are the sine qua non in all declarations of love and devo- 
tion; they are the living waters that refresh the thirsty soul and 
the fruitful soil in which the spirit grows. When we adore the 
Supreme we declare the nature of our soul and reveal our life. 
When we adore another being, for instance, a lover the beloved, 
we address (adoro, Latin; to address) ourselves in veneration 
to that person because we mean to say, that he or she is the 
power that makes us what we are; the power that recreates us, 
that builds us into the Higher and sustains us on a high plane. 
Our adoration thus is a confession and profession of the Logos. 
When the ancient Iranians pronounced the most holy sentence: 
‘“‘The Kingdom is Ahura’s, he who protects the weak’’ there was 
a mystic emphasis upon the word ‘‘protects’’ which the uniniti- 
ated neither could hear nor understand. They could not hear 
it because the music of the sentence covered it, and, they did not 
understand it because they did not know the special work of 
Ahura; special, because the whole secret of the religion rested 
in Ahura’s indwelling or presence in nature as the good power, 
the very power to whom the sacrifices were offered. 

Ahura’s special work was like that of Logos Endiathetikos, 
an indwelling. And the prayer, was the Logos Proforikos, the 
magic that transformed passivity into activity. 

Here, again, you have parallel illustrations to your own 
experience this summer. I: the first act you dwelt in Ahura’s 
kingdom of immanent wealth. In the second act, when you 
started up in your mind, you uttered the secret prayer and 
gained power. The prayer was Logos. 

And when we come to ancient Egypt the same is the case as 
before. To a hymn to the immanent deity I find a correspond- 
ing one in which that deity is seen as Logos or the active energy 
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that builds and sustains the world. Egypt, the race of Chem, 
was not behind the Japhetide. Hear a hymn to Ra: 


‘*Praise to Amen—Ra 

— the life of all animated things. 
The energy of men and beasts 
Of herbs and feeder of cattle. 

The energy of things below and above, 
— the enlightener of the earth. 
The opener of every eye 
And cause of pleasure and light. 
The energy of grass for cattle 
And of the fruitful trees for men. 
The energy of the fish in the river 
And of the birds in the air. 

The breath of the egg 
And all creeping things 
And all flying things as well — —.’’ 


You ean have no doubt when you hear this hymn. It is a song 
of immanence; a praise giving to the ever present Ra. 

Ra. The word means (E. A. Wallis Budge, ‘‘The Gods of 
the Egyptians’’ vol. 1, page 323) the ‘‘operative and creative 
power,’’ exactly the sense of Logos. This power represented 
visibly was the sun and personified by it was Ra; not Ra directly, 
but Ra incarnated as Thoth. Thoth was the reason and the 
mental power of Ra and also the means by which reason and 
mentality were translated into speech. All these three aspects, 
reason, mentality and speech united, make Logos and scholars 
agree on that (Budge 1.407). Thoth then is Logos or Ra active. 
Who was Ra more especially as Thoth or Logos? His char- 
acter appears from the ‘‘Seventy-five Praises of Ra’’ found 
inscribed on the walls of the royal tombs of the XIX. and XX. 
Dynasties at Thebes. In these he is called the ‘‘bringer of 
forms’’; ‘‘the World Soul’’; he ‘‘who dost send forth light upon 
the waters’’; he is the one that ‘‘sendest forth flames into thy 
furnaces’’; he is ‘‘the true creative power’’; ‘‘the soul that 
giveth names’’; ‘‘the god of light.’’ In the Turin papyrus is 
this remarkable passage about Ra as Logos: ‘‘I am the great one, 
the sun of the great one; my father meditated upon my name. 
My father and my mother pronounced my name; it was hidden 
in the body of my begetter. I am He whose name is more 
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hidden than that of the gods, God only, living in truth, Framer 
of that which is, Fashioner of beings!’’ L. R. Farnell, the well 
known Greek Mythologist reports an invocation to the God Thoth 
found upon an Egyptian lamp. It is most remarkable and 
runs thus: ‘‘O Father of Light, O Logos, that orderest day and 
night, come show thyself to me; O God of Gods, in thy ape-form 
enter.’’ Most extraordinarily here the Logos, the Divine Rea- 
son, is associated with the form of anape. It is Egyptian theri- 
omorphism. ‘These are a few of the epithets applied to Ra 
as Thoth and they all fully prove the translation of the word 
to be ‘‘the operative and creative power,’’ of that which the 
Greeks later called the Logos. The Egyptians then personified 
Logos as Thoth and described Logos as you have just read. 

Besides that which I have already stated about Thoth or the 
Egyptian Logos I want further to say that Thoth or Logos was 
master of law both in its physical and moral conception; that is 
to say, he was the principle of order, plan, purpose; and he was 
also the realization of this principle, and as such he is the in- 
ventor of speech and books and the establisher of time. You 
ean readily see that all this is indicative of that which we call 
the plastic power, be it found in nature or in mind and it is all 
that which later is put into the word Logos, and the very activity 
of yours in the second act of your service in the woods in sum- 
mer and now the spring of your actions of righteousness. 

As a natural consequence of being the plastic power, Thoth- 
Logos also is the judge, the one who is able to distinguish 
between right and wrong, between that which is correct and that 
which is false both in science and art. So far I have said enough 
to indicate who Ra and Thoth are and for further study I must 
refer my reader to the Egyptian mythology. It is very rich in 
material for a thorough study of the power of the Logos and I 
think the Egyptian conception of Thoth-Logos contains an im- 
mense occult power. 

Thoth is later called Hermes Trismegistes and that was dur- 
ing the Graeco-Roman occupation of Egypt. Hermes Trismegis- 
tes is therefore also Logos, but the conception is not materially 
new. It was that Logos which influenced the Alexandrian Chris- 
tians, Philo Judaus and finally came into John’s Gospel. 

And now we pass on to the Greeks and Romans and into 
the sphere of philosophy and away from religious notions like 
those you have read thus far. In period of time we are now 
in the sixth century before Christ. Instead of saying Logos, 
Anaxagoras (about 460 B. C.) says Nous, but defines Nous as 
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Logos. He held that ‘‘mind (Nous) is infinite and self-ruled 
and is mixed with nothing’’—‘‘mind is the ruler over all’’— 
‘‘mind holds sway over the whole revolving universe’’—‘‘mind 
regulates all things’’—‘‘mind regulates the stars, the sun and 
the moon, the air and the ether’’—‘‘mind, which is eternal, is 
most assuredly in the surrounding mass, in the things that have 
been differentiated, and in the things that are being differen- 
tiated.’’ Clearly then Nous or Mind with Anaxagoras means 
the same as Logos with the other people you have read about 
and is the Logos with which I am dealing in this article. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus (a little later than Pythagoras) was 
really the most original of all the ancient thinkers that concerned 
themselves with Logos and was the first to use the word, and he 
gave definitions to the word which were recognized in all later 
historical stages of the doctrine. To understand the place of 
Logos, let me give in a few words an outline of his philosophy. 

The universe is elemental fire, now extinguished and now 
rekindled, and, this movement from being to not-being is 
an eternal process. The Deity builds the world innumerable 
times in sport and causes it to disappear again as often. Life 
then is simply a process and we cannot step into the same stream 
twice; before we come the second time another stream is flow- 
ing. In the process of life there is both strife and enmity and 
also harmony and peace; they simply represent two opposite 
currents. 

The Logos is the eternal or all-embracing order in this 
movement. Heraclitus calls Logos especially the ‘‘dividing 
Logos.. Logos is the reason of the world and is called by many 
names, such as ‘‘conscious intelligence,’’ ‘‘active reason,’’ 
‘‘world soul,’’ ‘‘the law of movement,’’ ‘‘the organizing prin- 
ciple,’’ the ‘‘objective law of reason,’’ or what Emerson called 
the ‘‘Oversoul.’’ Logos is also called the law according to 
which all things move, hence also called Fate (Diké). In short, 
Logos is the immanent form of the deity and also the active deity. 

According to this philosophy fire is the arké or essence of all 
things and the rhythm of its movements is Logos. And what 
does that mean? It means that we hear the Logos where the 
forest murmurs and the brook dreams aloud as it runs over the 
pebbles. It means that death ‘‘who keeps the keys of all creeds”’ 
speaks the will of Logos when life stands still. 

When you stand before stratified rocks and wonder what 
they could tell if they had speech, they eall loud to you and 
have even spoken before you asked. When you consider the 
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difference in the curves of a gothie arch and the circumference 
of the full moon, the Logos stares you in the face and calls upon 
you to ascend on their chaste lines. Lift a stone in the bottom 
of a woody dell and you shall see the face of the Logos traced 
there by myriad roots. There is not an atom on the earth that 
does not long for another atom; and, when it has met that other 
atom does not leave it again. It is all the work of the Logos. 

Both prose and poetry flower in the power of the Logos, and 
the interest awakened in you is the Logos. But I am unable 
to sing the praises of the Logos and not worthy to describe the 
handmaid and workmaster of the Most High! 

Everywhere in the field of forees—in chaos and in nature’s 
equilibrium—in nature’s great and small—on the paths of con- 
scleuce—where sins limit the horizon—in all forms and shapes— 
there is the Logos! The Logos at this moment tells you more 
than I ean! 

Plato’s thought is powerfully saturated with the idea of a 
‘‘kingly mind’’ rujing the universe. He feels profoundly that 
a divine power is forming and working his surroundiags, but 
with him there is no clear definition of Logos. The power and 
form elsewhere called Logos is with Plato, Eros, the World Soul, 
and Ideas. [Eros is the generative impulse, but back of it and 
in it is enthusiasm (mantia) and this enthusiasm resembles 
Logos. To understand Plato’s World Soul one must study es- 
pecially his dialogue, the Timaeus. I cannot, therefore, here 
enter upon it in detail. Enough to say that the World Soul, 
like the soul of the body, is involved in space and is the primary 
cause of motion; it comprehends all proportion and measure 
and is wholly number and harmony, and is the mathematical 
principle of things as Aristotle said. But the World Soul is not 
corporeal; it is self moved and is the ruler of the world. All 
this means Logos and activities of Logos. 

Aristotle limits the Logos to the human mind as merely the 
notion and the reason for it and distinguishes between the word 
and the thought as it is in the soul. He used also the word 
Logos in relation to our conduct of life. If we have tact, for 
instance, we are under the influence of Logos. His Logos is not 
of that high order with which we have become familiar in earlier 
thinkers, still it is Logos, and Aristotle must be heard when the 
talk is about Logos. 

Greek and Roman pantheism sang: 

‘*Zeus is the air and Zeus is the earth and heaven 
And all things and what is in and over all things,’’ 
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and Vergil wrote (Georgics IV.220) about the anima mundi: 
‘‘God pervades the whole 
Earth and the spacious sea and the deep heaven’’ 
and God is (Aeneid VI. 724) 
‘‘An inward spirit feeding earth, heaven and sea, 
The shining moon and the giant stars; 
The mind that pervades their limbs and moves the 
mighty mass.’’ 

The indwelling god is addressed by Aeschylos in ‘‘ Prome- 
theus Bound’’ (88) 

‘‘O holy heaven, and ye winged winds 

And springs of water, and unnumbered smiles 
Of ocean waves; and thee all-mother earth 
And thee all-seeing circle of the sun, I eall 
To witness—’’ 

In short almost everywhere in antiquity we hear the declara- 
tion ‘‘all things are full of gods’’ and these gods are always 
explained as thought, mind, reason permeating the world and all 
its parts. And to make sure that no personal god is meant, I 
quote finally Seneca who in most unequivocal terms tells us that 
‘*God is (simply) the sum total of all Thou seest and of all Thou 
canst not see’’ (Nat. Q. Prol. 13). 

Seneca’s statement is most significant and you must note 
it specially: 

‘‘God is (simply) the sum total of all Thou seest and all 
Thou canst not see.’’ 

The sentence shows how the two conceptions, I have hitherto 
distinguished, are now merged into one. And this merging is 
the transition to the New Testament Logos which is both the 
passive and the active God or God in the flesh as it reads. 

The Stoic conception of the Logos is remarkable, because 
the founders of Stoicism to a large extent, were orientals. Zeno 
(about 340-265) the founder was a Cyprian; Cleanthes his famous 
pupil was from Assos in Troas and Chrysippus was from Cilicia 
and Diogenes was from Babylon. Their oriental bias undoubt- 
edly contributed to the detailed explanation of the nature of the 
Logos. 

The central point in Stoicism is the ideal of the Wise Man. 
The wise man, like a true mystic, is emotionless and refuses to 
submit to an excess of passion. He follows Reason or Logos 
(which to the Stoic conception is identical with ‘‘ Nature’’) which 
is the universal order or law of existence, the World Soul. This 
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Logos is also man’s fate and the Pneuma (Spirit) of all ethics 
and spiritual endeavor. The innermost of all things is the logos 
spermatikos, the generating Logos, and no thing can grow with- 
out it. Whatever power there be in speech is there on account 
of the Logos, and no speech has power without it. It is the 
Logos which makes conceptions out of perceptions and without 
the Logos no excitation would be transformed into will.  Be- 
cause all men and all gods are parts of the same Logos or World 
Soul; they form one great rational living structure, or a society, 
a brotherhood, forming a realm of reason if they only will. 
Logos is law for such a society. Of the Stoic division of Logos 
into Logos Endiathetikos and Logos Proforikos I have already 
spoken. 

Neoplatonism, especially Plotinus, has something personal 
in his ideas. His World Soul or his Logos especially has a 
mother element in it; something so different from that which 
we hear elsewhere. 

Logos has a double character; (1) as the heavenly Aphro- 
dite, the Venus Urania, that high Intelligence of which you 
may see something in the famous statue called the Milesian 
Venus. She is a life without desires, without pains; altogether 
celestial. This aspect of Logos corresponds, of course, to the 
Stoic Logos Endiathetikos. (2) Logos has also another char- 
acter: the earthly Aphrodite, the Venus of desire and worldli- 
ness. She is, however, not to be despised. Without her there 
would be no generation; no real world to stand upon and much 
beauty would be lost. Art has represented her very often and 
will continue to do it till the end of the age. We have all seen 
her and will continue to inquire about her. This aspect of 
Logos corresponds, of course, to the Stoic Logos Proforikos. 
Logos called Aphrodite does not only visit all, but is the genius 
of all art, science and organic life. Logos under this form has 
received more worship than under any other form because it has 
a warmth in it, which most other forms lack. Numerous peo- 
ple who do not know the heavenly Aphrodite, are guided in their 
sleep as it were by the earthly Aphrodite and it is happiness to 
them. 

‘‘Logos is the Platonic Idea of Good, the Stoic World Soul, 
or Reason of God, immanent in creation which it fosters and 
sustains. Round this Logos idea clustered in Philo’s time a 
number of ideas floating in solution in the schools of the Jews, 
such as the Shekinah, the Name of God, the Ten Words of Crea- 
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tion that might perhaps be One, the great archangel and chief 
of the chariot-bearers, Metathron, the heavenly man, the high 
priest. (I wish I had the winter before me to write about these. 
I would invite you to go and study these conceptions. They 
are fascinating and the legends that cluster around them are 
numerous.) Philo gathered together from East and West every 
thought, every divination, that could help to mould his sublime 
conception of a Viceregent of God, a Mediator between the Eter- 
nal and the ephemeral. His Logos reflects light from countless 
facets, and most of these conceptions are found later in the 
apostolic epistles.’’ (Comp. C. Bigg The Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria). 

Philo treated all the divine attributes collectively under 
name of Logos, a conception he borrowed from the Greeks and 
elsewhere, with whose philosophy he was thoroughly familiar. 
From Heraclitus he got the idea of the ‘‘dividing logos,’’ the 
Logos which ealls the various objects into existence by contrasts, 
and from the Stoics he learned about Logos as the active and 
vivifying power in the universe. But Philo’s Logos is also 
expressed in Platonic terms as ‘‘the idea of ideas’”’ and ‘‘the 
archetypical idea.’’ In addition to this he also calls the Logos 
the Word of Jehovah (Yhvh) and in this he thinks in harmony 
with Isa LV. 11 (Comp. Matt. X. 18; Prov. XXX. 4). The 
ealling of Logos by so many different names implies so many 
and different ideas connected with Logos. Philo also ealls the 
Logos for ‘‘wisdom,’’ the ‘‘mediating’’ wisdom and this idea 
he probably got from Alexandrian theology. As you see, Logos 
is almost everything to Philo, when he desires to speak of 
Divinity manifested, but nevertheless we never know whether 
this manifestation is personal or impersonal and abstract. On 
that point Philo never speaks definitely. 

At one time the Logos is higher than the divine goodness 
and power; at another the Logos is the product of these two pow- 
ers. Sometimes the Logos is the leader of innumerable pow- 
ers, sometimes the Logos is the product of these. The Logos 
is represented as the substance upon which all things depend, 
but also as the power that produces them. In regard to man, 
the Logos is the type and man the copy. The Logos, ‘‘the 
heavenly man’’ is the pattern according to which man is made. 
The Logos is also the interpreter of God’s designs with man; 
illumines the mind and is the mystic power of the soul in general. 
In all these later ideas we hear him repeated in the apostolic 
epistles. 
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I have now set before you all the characteristics of Philo’s 
Logos and you can judge for yourself whether the New Testa- 
ment Logos isa copy or not. Perhaps the New Testament con- 
ception ‘‘the Word’’ came in by the way of Memra, a rabbinical 
term corresponding to Logos. 

Memra is the creative word or speech of God considered as 
a cosmic power and used in the Targums as a substitute for ‘‘the 
Lord’’ in order to avoid an anthropomorphism. The conception 
Memra furnished Philo with still other terms, such as ‘‘the 
Divine thought,’’ ‘‘the image,”’ ‘‘the first born son of God,’’ ‘‘the 
intercessor,’’ ‘‘the paraclete,’’ terms and ideas we also meet with 
in the New Testament, especially in the apostolic epistles. The 
terms also occur in various Gnostic systems and in the ancient 
church liturgy adopted from the synagogue. 

From Philo the natural step is to the New Testament and 
its teachings on Logos. But that subject I omit here. 

Our Norse ancestors, who certainly were no metaphysicians 
nor dogmatic theologians had a keen understanding of the ever 
present god, Logos. Their theogony and cosmogony are bril- 
liant illustrations on the indwelling god; the god who, though 
without a name, was the energy of all things. 

Even Fetishism with its crude notions is superior to a dia- 
lectie god, a god of words made up by sophistry and moulded in 
ignorance. The magic of stone and stick means divine imma- 
nence and is strong enough to confound any doctor of theology. 
It needs no book, it needs no argument. It demonstrates itself 
wherever nature acts. 

You have now read all that is worth reading about the power 
named Logos. You have read about it as the building power of 
existence, the guiding force and the exalting mind, and charac- 
terized in numerous other ways. Place yourself in its power! 
You cannot make a mistake by doing so! But you do make a 
mistake if you do not! Without the Logos no work can be 
done, be it occult, open or sociological. 












A PRAYER TO LITTLE BUNNIE FOR PARDON FOR 
PAST WRONG-DOING. 
By JAmes L. Macpeto Barn. 


WAS lately walking through Tynnacoil wood, visiting parts 
of it that had been the scenes of the joys and manifold ad- 
venture of my boyhood. I had not been to these parts 
since my youth, and I visited every corner, and every 

pool of its streams. 

Now, in those days, I had never walked through these parts 
without the arrow set on the string of my bow, or a stone in my 
hand, ready to let fly at the first rabbit or hare or pheasant that 
rose near by, and seeing one of the descendants of the same 
creatures now flee from my step, I said: 

‘*Why, little Bunny, do you run away from me? Why do 
you fear me so? I cannot hurt you now. I could not touch your 
little body to injure it, no, not for all the good of the world. 

‘Ah! now I see why you run away. Yes, I understand you. 
I pursued with stone and arrow of death your ancestor, though 
I had no need, having plenty of other food; and you have been 
told this. And so now you must flee at my approach. 

‘*Well, now, I am to tell you a new story, and I wish you to 
hear it well, and to tell it to your brothers and sisters; I want 
you all to forgive me; for really in those days I was a savage, 
and worse than any beast of prey; and I did not know what I 
was doing. But now I love you as a little brother, and you can 
come and play with me and do anything you like with me, and 
I will only caress you and play with you. Now you hear me, and 
when you have understood me you will tell all your brothers and 
sisters ; and you will not run away from me any more. O Christ, 
thou hast given me the love of all thy body. O hear my prayer 
to little Bunny.’’ 

And I went to one of the pools of the burn which I used to 
haunt night and day, ay, even in my dreams, in the insatiable 
desire to catch and slay their wary, finny dwellers. And I said 
to them as they darted away from my shadow: 

‘*Ye bonnie, spotted trout, ye need not hide yourselves from 
me beneath these mossy stones, as though I were still your 
enemy. Your black, sleek backs and speckled sides no more 
tempt the angler in me. Your fine, slippery bodies no more 
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awake in me the desire to draw you out of your cool element 
into the hot, dry air. Sport in this golden water, ye swift swim- 
mers, and fear me no more; for I tell you, never again can I ply 
hook and line with fly or live worm for the capture of your little 
souls. Ye bonnie, black, spotted trout, I love you now. Yes, I 
really do love you now. I send you the kiss of Love.’’ 


HYMN OF THE DIVINITY OF THE SOUL. 


No mean thing art thou, O human soul. 


L. 


Count not thyself a mean thing, O little one. Count not 
thyself as worthless, O child of the Breath of the Ages. Verily 
no mean thing art thou, O human soul, bearer of Divinity; for 
thy God is thy Saviour, yea the Holy One of Life is thy lover 
unto the ages of ages; and thou shalt never die. 


2. 


No mean thing art thou, O child of Life. Thou canst as- 
cend unto the heavens of joy. Thou canst look upon and com- 
mune with the archangels of Light as thy fellows and com- 
panions. 

Thou canst dwell with the gods; for they are of thy kind, 
and thou art equal unto them. 


3. 


O soul, beloved of Christ the Ageless, no mean thing art 
thou, I say. 

Thou canst rise unto and transcend the stars; for thy home 
is beyond the outermost; yea, thy abode is in the very inner- 
most. 

Thou canst penetrate the deep darkness of Hell; thou canst 
visit the nethermost Hades. 

Thou eanst taste the live fruits of the Elysian fields and 
drink the fine wine of the land of the never-failing sun. 
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Thou canst breathe the high air of the green hills of heaven; 
thou canst bear the fragrance and strength thereof unto the 
little children of our earth. 


4, 


No mean thing art thou, O soul, beloved of the eternal. Nay, 
thou art beautiful in the eyes of thy lover. For the light of the 
one love seeth thee as thou really art in the holy Divinity, and 
the arms of the Everlasting are around thee unto the ages of 
thy lives in the heavens of the Great Day. 


O. 


O my brother, how beautiful art thou even in my eyes! O 
sister-woman, thou art fairer and sweeter unto the vision of my 
Christ than any word can tell! 


6. 


And to every man who reads this word I say so; and every 
woman who looks into my eye may know well that I speak this 
word of her, even of her; and unto her is the blessing thereof. 

QO man, can I not see the perfection of God in thee? Yea, 
I ean see the beauty of the Holy One of Life. 

In thee, O human soul, I can scent the divine aroma. [ can 
feel the fragrance of the body of God. 


7. 

And this is why I am always thy lover, yea, the lover of 
every soul unto the eternities. O Christ, thou hast given me the 
love of all thy creatures. Wondrous is thy salvation, thou Great 
Lover of the body and the soul of our race. Thou savest me by 
Love. By Love thou wilt save every soul. 

APOLLO. 
1. 


Surely the science of the stars is a great science—far too 
great to be played at. I have known many players at astrology, 
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and I don’t know one of these to whom it has brought any abid- 


ing good. Some I know from whom it has taken away the free- 
dom of life. 


2. 


I say this not to discourage the study of this great science 
but to caution, and, if possible, guide unto its most serious study, 
and to that alone. 

For this superficial dabbling in the study of the powers of 
the stars tends towards the dividing of the outlook upon and the 
attitude towards life. And this means disaster. It is a turning 
from the center to the circumference, and is, therefore, a dissi- 
pating of power. But the contemplation of the radiant center, 
even the sun, means unification of thought, and that is concen- 
tration and conservation of energy. 


3. 


By contemplation of the sun we dwell in the center of power. 
And every one who would be made whole must dwell on this 
theme. And any healer who would truly heal must dwell in the 
sun of life. And no really spiritual healing is done apart from 
Christ, our living sun, our radiant center. 

And it is not by contemplating the many powers or stars of 
our spiritual heaven that we come unto the powers of healing 
of which they are the manifestors, but by the contemplation of 
the one Holy One of Blessing in whom and of whom they all 
are. So let us abide in the love of the Radiant Center, and it 
will be well. For then, all the stars of our firmament will take 
their own places and will fulfill their powers of good in our lives. 


HYMN OF THE IMMANENT CHRIST TO THE ASTRAL 
POWERS. 


x 


Ye powers of the stars, manifold, opposing and aiding, 
strony to draw and bind the soul of the simple, ye have been 
made unto me the way of life. 

For ye form in my earthly course the sign of the cross, 
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giving unto me the sure path of life, even the way of suffering 
whereby I must go. 


2. 


And through ages of suffering ye cannot destroy me, the 
deathless one. Ye cannot even hurt me, how sore soever ye hurt 
this human soul wherein I dwell. 

Nay, but ye serve me to the best of your powers by bringing 
unto this human soul the forces of her strong opposites whose 
conflict is needful to her growth in strength. 


3. 


Know ye not that 1, the master of the soul, her own living 
sun, even her deathless and ageless Divinity, am the lord of her 
planets, and I rule all the stars of her earthly course? 

know ye not, ye powers of the astral realm, that ye have all 
to become subject unto me, the holy one of the divine will of life? 

Nay, ye cannot know this, for the spiritual ye cannot see, 
neither can ye discern the powers thereof. 


4. 


Ye powers of sore trial, magnetic and elemental, working 
amid the fires of the refining pot of the great alchemist, ye tear- 
ers of this soul of flesh, ye devourers of the variable elements of 
this passional nature, for years my home has been with you, and 
I have lain me down amid your consuming torments. 

Well, ay, well, ye cruel renders of the affectional body, have 
ye oppressed the soul of my flesh and broken the strength of the 
will of my human heart. 


o. 


But me ye could not break, me ye could not touch in death; 
for the Holv One of the soul, even the master of the fire, is the 
sun of my life and the lord of my days. And ve are, indeed, his 
servants for the transmutation of all these mingled elements of 
my bodies. 

Ye are the workers of the liberator of my soul from your 
own bonds. Ye consume out of me the heavy stuffs that would 
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weighten me unto earth. Ye enable me to escape from the ways 

of death. Ye grind and triturate so fine, so small; and I, the 

living thing, even I, the deathless one, ye set free, free, free! 
Surely ye are the servants of my Saviour Christ! 


6. 


And so now and once for all time hear me, ye seekers of 
knowledge in the astral light. I know ye wish me well, and I am 
grateful for your good will. Ye may show me the pit whence 
my body has been dug and the clay out of which my soul has 
formed herself. But ye cannot read the chart of my heavens, 
nor see the stars of my universe. For I am no longer in your 
realm; no more am I subject to the power of your divinities. 

My Christ, even the Apollo of my cosmos, hath set me free 
from all your dominions and all the eunning thereof. 


7. 
O, Christus Maister, Thou art the Living Sun. Thou art 


the only deliverer from the subtleties of the powers of night. 
Thou art the only Saviour and I am in thee, O, radiant center. 
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THE AWAKENING OF DALABA. 


A TALE oF THE ANCIENT TRAVELER. 


TRANSLATED BY SAMUEL NEv. 


noble King of the Great Middle Country and all the 
world, and by him called the Tale of the Awakening of 
Dalaba, set down by Lipo-va, the Scribe, give ear: 

In ancient days, from far-off northern lands there jour- 
neyed forth Dalaba and his train, the prince who was to rule the 
land of Khuh. As forth they went and passed this land of ours 
they gathered to them many men of works, that in the land to be 
there should be peace. And as they passed the country in the 
south they gathered many tillers of the soil that in the land to 
be the earth might bear, and food be plenty for the laborers. 

Now, as they neared the promised land of Khuh, where yet 
no hand had plowed or foot had trod, the stench assailed them, 
even from afar, that rose from earth that knew no care of man. 
This hindered not the tillers of the soil, for oft in fields had they 
set foot anew and much accustomed were to odors foul. The men 
of works were very much distressed and bade the tillers quick 
make clean the earth, lest sickness come upon the caravan. But 
to Dalaba, from the northern land, the odors foul brought evil 
great and dire; for, all unused to smell of new made earth, his 
nostrils closed against the evil breath, and so, bereft of sense, he 
passed to sleep, a sleep so deep no dream disturbed his rest. 

The men of works urged on the tiller’s sons as, ere his sleep, 
Dalaba had designed, and after many years the earth was clean 
and all the odors foul were much subdued. Then came the king, 
the father of the prince and said: 

‘* Awake! the time to rule has come.”’ 

Dalaba, sleeping, dimly heard the voice and stirred and half 
awoke, and yet but dreamed. And in the dream were naught but 
many beasts, and he, Dalaba, was but one of them. At many 
troughs these beasts fed greedily and gave no thought to aught 
but what they fed. And oft it seemed there were not troughs 
enough else why the jostling that the feeders made? For ages 
long Dalaba, but a beast, fed on and on, and quarrelled like the 
rest when he was full. Beside him fed his son, a little beast, and 
aided him whenever there was need. Therefore, this little son 
he learned to love, as even it is said that beasts may love. 


|" a tale of the ancient Traveler, told at the Count of Omee, 
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There came a day when naught was in the troughs, and hun- 
ger smote the throng so they grew thin, and Dalaba took coun- 
sel with his son and asked what was the thing that should be 
done. And then, in echo of the father’s voice that bade Dalaba 
wake, the son replied: 

‘¢ Awake! For thou dreamest in thy sleep.’’ 

But Dalaba made answer to his son that he slept not but was 
awake, whereon his son did ask: 

‘‘How many hast thou sons?”’ 

Then Dalaba looked up and gazed about and saw that he had 
three sons, and he knew that truly was he folded in a dream. 
For there was one who gathered withered bones, and one who 
gathered flesh, and yet a third who hungered ever, for the food 
was searee, who said: 

‘¢ Awake, and I will bring thee more.’’ 

But Dalaba replied that he had waked, and dreamed no 
more, whereon they asked: 

‘‘How many hast thou sons?”’ 

Then Dalaba stirred gently in his sleep and woke until the 
dream of beasts was gone, and now he saw that what were beasts 
were men, and he, Dalaba, was but one of them, and his three sons 
were men among the throng. And, as the third had said, they 
wrought for more, and all the men and sons wrought on for more, 
of food and gold and peace and power. They tilled the soil and 
searched the earth and sea, they robbed and won and paid and 
reaped and sowed, and, as the son had promised, more they got. 
And yet with all their getting none grew fat, and none had more 
but always wrought for more. 

And, this discerning, that no man had more, although they 
. wrought and got what they wrought for, Dalaba turned for coun- 
sel to his sons and asked what was the thing that must be done. 
And once again, in echo of the voice that bade Dalaba wake, the 
sons replied: 

‘¢Awake! For yet thou dreamest in thy sleep.’’ 

But Dalaba looked up and gazed about and saw that five 
sons had he, where but three had been. And then he knew that 
yet he dreamed. For one there was who saw all things that 
passed, and one who heard what all men said, a third whose 
tongue could find the evil from the good, and yet a fourth who, 
breathing in the air that men exhaled, could say what men they 
were. And there was one who felt the hearts of men and told 
their secrets. He to Dalaba: 
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‘¢ Awake! and we shall make report to you, and thou shalt 
judge all men and be a prince.’’ 

Then, for a third time, Dalaba awoke, and lo! the world of 
men had passed away and only he was, with his sons, and judged. 
He judged of men for deeds that they had done. He judged of 
men for words that they had made, he judged of men for evil 
and for good, he judged of them for what they seemed to be, 
and judged them by the beatings of their hearts, and ever judged 
as made his sons report. 

And sometimes was his judgment taken forth by those he 
judged, so that it moved their hearts and changed them into 
others than they were. But often went his judgment all for 
naught, and men beheld not of it in their world, for he could 
naught but judge, nor make, nor do, because a judge of men 
was he, naught else. 

Now, when Dalaba saw what this thing was he called his 
sons, and with them counsel took what was the thing that he and 
they must do. Then once again the echo of the voice that bade 
him wake was spoken from his sons: 

‘‘Awake! For yet thou dreamest in thy sleep.’’ 

And when he told them that he dreamt no more, again they 
asked how many had he sons, and Dalaba beheld that seven were, 
and knew that yet from dreams he must awake. For there was 
one the bearer of the light that hghted all, and one that marked 
the hours, that deeds might come and pass and come again, and 
one there was that pictured forth the deeds ere they were done 
that he who did might know. <A fourth there was who led his 
brothers on wherever Dalaba might bid him lead that they might 
work in harmony and peace. The fifth, a warrior, was of mighty 
strength, but blind he was, so that his mighty arm oft smote on 
friend and foe nor knew its aim, wherefore Dalaba oft com- 
manded him to let his brothers lead him in the fight. The sixth 
son was a judge of men and deeds who told what should befall of © 
things that came; and seventh was his son best loved of all, who 
stood upon the throne and spoke the word that set to action all 
the other sons. And this one spoke the word to Dalaba: 

‘¢ Awake, oh, prince, and thou shalt be a king.’’ 

Behold! Dalaba wakens from his dream and all are gone. 
He is alone, a king with kingly power to know and make and do 
and kingly wisdom that his dreaming gave. Then spoke he: 

‘‘Now, I know I dream no more, for were I yet to wake, and 
less there be, then would the dream and dreamer vanish too.’’ 
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But there was one who heard and answer made: 

‘¢ Aye, even yet thou shalt awake, oh, king, and dream and 
dreamer vanish into light, and he who was a beast, a man, a 
prince, and now is king shall yet not cease to be. Father of 
many kings shall be thy lot.’’ 

All this I saw and heard in that far land. 

The King heard this tale with wonder and the courtiers with 
ineredulity. And when the King told them that they, too, must 
awake, they knew not what he said. For until they count their 
sons they shall not know they dream. This the Ancient Trav- 
eler whispered to me, and I, Lipo-va the Scribe, who knows not 
what light may be hid therein, have set it down. 





HOW HAPPINESS IS FOUND. 


In no time was man’s life what he ealls a happy one; in no 
time ean it be so. A perpetual dream there has been of Para- 
dises, and some luxurious Lubberland, where the brooks should 
run wine, and the trees bend with ready-baked viands; but it 
was a dream merely, an impossible dream. Suffering, contra- 
diction, error, have their quite perennial, and even indispens- 
able, abode in this earth. Is not labor the inheritance of man? 
And what labor for the present is joyous, and not grievous? 
Labor, effort, is the very interruption of that ease, which man 
foolishly enough fancies to be his happiness; and yet without 
labor there were no ease, no rest, so much as conceivable. Thus 
Evil, what we call Evil, must ever exist while man exists: Evil, 
in the widest sense we can give it, is precisely the dark, dis- 
ordered material out of which man’s Freewill has to create an 
edifice of order and Good. Ever must Pain urge us to Labor; 
and only in free effort can any blessedness be imagined for us. 

Carty.e, ‘‘Characteristics.’’ 








WITHIN HARBOR. 


By HEeten M. Stark. 


conviction that peace is his supreme necessity; that only in 

freedom from the surging emotions that so long have 

swept like devastating billows across his personality can 
he do work that will conform to his ideal. 

Yet almost inevitably will he whose karma brings him near 
the gateway of the probationary path find that no tranquil, placid 
life has been outlined for him by those who know and execute 
' thelaw. Uncertainty, sudden changes, sharp contrasts, divided 
by the dizzying abyss of doubt and fear, mark the uneven tenor of 
his way. 

Every hope he holds, every plan he makes, every new rela- 
tionship entering his life will be but another hostage to fortune; 
another test of his weakness; another call for self-control. Few 
indeed may be the days unshadowed by storm-clouds; brief the 
periods of unthreatened calm, and, the most striking feature of 
it all is that often when the crisis is past, the tragedy of it is 
seen to have been an illusion; there was no danger of disruption 
though the very foundations of his personal life had seemed to 
tremble and yield. 

Again and again will he find himself between two contend- 
ing factions, with dear and trusted friends on either side; help- 
less, fearing, shrinking from the shock of conflict, he suffers the 
pain of a hundred battles. Liberal enough he may be to see 
the right on both sides, yet not strong enough nor wise enough 
to show the right to others and end the strife. 

Trials of this nature must be regarded as pre-initiatory 
tests; tests devised not so much by the manipulation of the fac- 
tors of his outward life as by the distorted view he is lead to take 
of seemingly untoward events; and by his response to these emo- 
tional fluctuations may he gauge the state of his soul growth. 

‘“When to the world’s turmoil thy budding soul lends ear; 
when to the roaring voice of the Great Illusion thy soul responds; 
when frightened at the sight of the hot tears of pain; when deaf- 
ened by the cries of distress, thy Soul withdraws like the shy 
turtle within the carapace of self-hood, learn, O Disciple, of her 
Silent ‘God’ thy Soul is an unworthy shrine.’’—Voice of the 
Silence. 


S OONER or later to every earnest aspirant comes the deep 
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Not only from without is his peace imperiled, within his own 
personality will he find contradictions and conflicts which will 
undermine his best intentions and disperse his energy. He well 
may say: 


‘‘Within my earthly temple there’s a crowd; 

There’s one that’s humble and there’s one that’s proud; 
There’s one that is heart-broken for his sins, 

And one that unrepentent, sits and grins.’’ 


But from among the many diverse factors of the self, he 
must choose the highest and cling unfalteringly to that, putting 
aside ali others, however alluring. That which is highest in 
his power will not be on the line of least resistance. Supreme 
effort is the price of every onward step—for the Path lies up- 
hill all the way. 

The action and reaction, swift and extreme, occasioned by 
the agony of suspense and fear and the ecstatic bliss of relief 
as the crisis passes and all is seen to be well, will, as nothing else 
ean do, teach the unreality, the impermanence of this changeful 
life. 

Steadied and calmed by suffering he will be more ready and 
more able to cut his way out of the jungle of illusion, using the 
unswerving weapon of non-attachment. livery step in this di- 
rection leads him nearer that stable and permanent center from 
which he ean, clear-eyed and unshaken, look out upon the world 
and choose his work; making the best use of the talents that are 
his, unhindered by prejudice and free from the promptings of the 
lower self. 

To reach and identify himself with this center will be the 
most difficult and at the same time the most important work 
of this period of the man’s evolution. It will be difficult because 
it is a turning of the whole tide of life. The forces which 
hitherto flowed outward from center to circumference must now 
turn upon themselves and return to their source. The divine 
energy which through him has long dispersed itself in all the 
countless activities of ordinary life must now be indrawn and 
centralized until within the heart there burns the light unquench- 
able. 

No longer ‘‘in bondage to a hundred ties of expectation,’’ 
life assumes a far different aspect. It at once becomes more 
simple and more profound. Its simplicity will appear in all 
the outer vestures of his being; in all his dealings with the world 
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because, behind simplicity of life will lie simplicity of motive, 
singleness of aim. 

To himself the first evidence of the activity of this center 
will be the consciousness of a new indwelling spirit; the realiza- 
tion of his own duality; a duality made up on one hand of the 
host of emotions and ambitions which act through the lower 
mind, and on the other by that alter ego in whom he sees the 
master of them all, who sits in calm exalted judgment over all 
the others. The One to whom fear in all its numerous and 
insidious forms is but a word forgotten. The One who can wait 
in calm unfaltering certainty because the eternal years of God 
are his. 

Kmerson in speaking of this Higher Self says: ‘*‘ Within this 
erring, passionate, mortal self sits a supreme calm immortal 
mind whose powers I do not know; but it is stronger than I. It 
never approves me in any wrong. I seek counsel of it in my 
doubts. Lrepair to it in my disasters, I pray to it in my under- 
takings.’’ 

When the lower mind thus instinctively turns to the higher 
for refuge and guidance; when the man feels a deep confidence 
in the Self within him that is the Self of all, he will begin dimly, 
remotely, to realize the peace that is founded on eternal things; 
to feel the strength and wisdom of the Great Self and to enjoy 
a complete and unfaltering faith in the ultimate triumph of the 
work it wills to do; faith in the wisdom of its workings even 
within his own little life, and willingly, gladly, will he resign 
himself to the law. 

It may be many lives yet before he is passion proof; free 
from the ‘‘personal luggage of human, transitory sentiments,’’ 
but at least a time will soon come when he will know that he is 
stronger than he once was; when he may find himself lifted upon 
a spent world of emotion that seems to have rolled in from 
ages gone, feeling its waning strength and knowing what its 
power and passion must once have been, yet it can no longer 
engulf him and fling him bruised and exhausted upon the shore— 
shipwrecked again. 

Safely shall he ride these billows, guided by ‘‘the light 
which no wind can extinguish, that which burns without fuel or 
wick,’’ until at last he enters the harbor of the peace that knows 
no storms. 











THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English. 


By Nuruo pE MANHAR. 
Continued from page 188. 
‘¢Rappr SIMEON ON MYSTERIES AND THE HicHer LIFs.’’ 


“6 ND the sons of Noah that went forth of the ark were 
Shem, Ham and Japhet’? (Gen. IX. 18). Said Rabbi 
Kleazer: Why are these names only mentioned? 
Had Noah other sons who did not go with him on his 
exit from the ark? 

In reply Rabbi Abba said: ‘‘Noah had other children than 
the three mentioned in scripture, who likewise had children 
of their own, and the reason this is not explicitly stated is, that 
grandchildren are in scripture classed and referred to as sons.”’ 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘Had I been incarnated and lived on 
earth at the time when the Holy One entrusted the Book of 
Mysteries containing the secret doctrine to Enoch and Adam, I 
would have strongly urged that the contents of it should never 
be divulged save to those who by their upright and unselfish 
lives had rendered themselves worthy to receive and under- 
stand them; for such only are able to appreciate their value 
and importance that distinguish it from all other books. The 
truly wise in this world are they who attain to a comprehension 
and understanding of its esoteric teachings that under the veil of 
symbols, emblems, allegories and enigmas, are coneealed from 
esoteric students whose thoughts and labors are concentrated 
and directed merely towards what is phenomenal and ephemeral. 
IXnown only to sages and initiates are the grand mysteries of 
the hidden wisdom, the knowledge of which they never impart 
to the ‘profanum vulgum’ and use only in ministering to the 
welfare of humanity. Of these great mysteries, one of the most 
abstruse and profound is contained in the above cited verse 
of scripture. When the divine life or in other words, the con- 
sciousness of the Divine, the cause of all cause, the life of all 
hfe, the pleroma of all joy and happiness rises and dawns within 
the human soul or man’s lower nature, like the great orb of day 
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sending forth its effulgent rays of light and warmth, it diffuses’ 


within it and makes itself recognized by a feeling, a sensation of 
enjoyment and delight greater than that which rich and gen- 
erous wine causes the heart of man to pulsate with an eestasy 
of delight not to be expressed. This effluence of the divine life 
is intermediate between the joy and pleasure that reaches and 
flows into human nature from the celestial and terrestrial planes 
of existence. There are within us two souls or natures, the 
higher and the lower, blended and united together by the mys- 
terious Augoides, that corresponds to the upper triad of Sep- 
hiroth in the decenary of the human constitution. These three 
souls, or rather natures, manifest themselves in their differing 
modes and direction, the Higher Self attaching itself and ap- 
proximating towards its superior principle produces three off- 
spring, svmbolized by Noah’s sons, Shem, Ham and Japhet, who 
eame forth from the ark; Shem corresponding to the principle 
on the right of the Sephirotie tree, Ham to that on the left, 
whilst Japhet is the medium of connection that like the color. of 
purple is a combination anda reflection of the other two. Ham 
was the father of Canaan. He symbolizes the lower or animal 
nature of man susceptive of all material and gross influences 
that trend to the excitation of animal instincts, desires and 
passions. He was also the father of him who caused the 
world along with himself to be cursed and the human face to 
become blanched and pale through sorrow and suffering; there- 
fore it is not stated of Shem or Japhet that they were the father 
of this or that one. This is also wherefore it is written, ‘And 
Abram passed through the land,’ (Gen. XII. 9) neither abode in 
it because the patriarchs through their merits and works had not 
purified it, neither had Israel made known the sacred name so 
that it was still suffering under the primal curse pronounced 
upon the earth and the serpent, ‘Cursed be the ground because 
of thee, cursed art thou above all the beasts of the field.’ And 
of the land of Canaan it is written, cursed is Canaan, a servant 
of servants, shall he be unto his brothers. Furthermore we 
read, ‘These are the three sons of Noah, Shem, Ham and Japhet, 
and of them was the whole earth overspread’ (Gen. IX. 19). 
These words also include within them a great mystery of the 
heavenly or superior colors, teaching us that though refracted 
throughout the universe, the divine glory remains ever the same 
both in heaven above and on earth below.”’ 
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REASON AND BELIEF. By Sir Oliver 
Lodge. New York: Moffatt Yard 
& Company. $1.25. 





That a man of such scientific emi- 
nence should write a book so full of 
lofty spiritual thought, is proof that 
there is no necessary antagonism be- 
tween religion and science. Further- 
more, it is proof that the distinctive 
teachings of Theosophy, by whatever 
hame they may be known, are steadily 
winning their way into minds brave 
enough to face the problems of life 
and to argue from demonstrated 
truths. 

But the object of Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
latest work is to present his conclu- 
sions, rather than to describe the steps 
by which he reached them. And they 
are weighty conclusions, and delivered 
without a backward glance at the old 
materialistic fortifications now crumb- 
ling into dust. On his tenth page the 
author tells us that “individuality is 
never lost, unless it be in some ulti- 
mate and far distant completion and 
richest frution of our being, by 
evanescence and absorption into 
Deity.” Naturally we turn the pages, 
almost breathlessly, for some indica- 
tion of the state or condition of the in- 
dividuality before birth and after 
death; and, although the learned au- 
thor seems unwilling to commit him- 
self fully to the theory of reincarna- 
tion, he may be said to hesitate upon 
the very brink. “Children,” he tells 
us, “often appear to retain for a time 
some intuition, some shadowy recol- 
lection as it were, of a former state of 
being, and even adults in certain 
moods, have ‘gleams of more than 


mortal things,’ and are perplexed at 
times with a dim reminiscence as of 
previous experiences.” Indeed, he tells 
us that his message is “that there is 
some great truth in the idea of pre- 
existence,” although he is unwilling to 
define that truth as “reincarnation or 
transmigration.” It is hard to see 
why he should be unwilling, except 
that his own theories have not yet so 
grouped themselves to his mind as to 
be a convincing demonstration. Ad- 
mitting the pre-existence of the soul 
and the occasional dim memories of 
its pre-natal experiences, there can 
hardly be any doubt of its former 
habitat, or that it is seeking its evolu- 
tion through a series of earth lives. 
But the author having gone so far will 
certainly not pause, nor need there be 
any doubt of his goal, so long as he 
persists in his unfearing challenge of 
the facts confronting him. 

There are many other theories ad- 
vanced by Sir Oliver Lodge, upon 
which it would be pleasant to dwell, 
but the student must seek them for 
himself through these refreshing and 
original pages. Among them is the 
conjecture that “‘the soul may be said 
slowly to construct the body, and con- 
tinuously to leak in and take possession 
of the gradually improving conditions.” 
Finely expressed, too, are his ideas of 
the amnesia, the “draught of lethe,’’ 
that wipes out the memories of the 
past upon the dawn of an earth life. 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s little book is a 
landmark in religious and _ “scientific 
thought, a presage of the liberated in- 
tellects that shall presently read the 
riddle of the ages in the light of 
Theosophy. Ss. G P. C. 





384 THE WORD 


THE PICTORIAL KEY TO THE opened at random, or any other of the 
TAROT. By A. E. Waite. Pub- time honored methods. 
lished by William Rider & Son, It is doubtful if Tarot cards can now 
London. be obtained that have any approach 
The occult world owes much to Mr. to accuracy. Certainly the coloring is 
Waite, for a series of competent and incorrect and fanciful, while their at- 
careful compliations that have done tribution to zodiacal signs, planets and 
much to preserve the treasures of elements, has been the subject of con- 
mediaevial and ancient thought. His stant dispute. It seems farily evident 
latest contribution to the library is de- that they were intended to represent 
voted to the Tarot, which he describes Symbolically the great processes of 
as “fragments of a secret tradition evolution, both cosmic and human, but 
under the veil of divination.” it may be doubted if their higher 
We are not at all sure that the meanings can ever be read except by 
Tarot was intended primarily for those who already have the knowledge, 
divination, and _ still less for the and who are therefore independent of 
usually base purpose of the fortune such adventitious aids. Nevertheless 
teller. No mechanical device can be the study is a fascinating one from the 
of much avail in divination, unless the academic point of view, and nothing 
operator already possesses some meas- could be more complete than Mr. 
ure of psychic vision, and needs no Waite’s condensed and yet exhaustive 
more than an exterior aid to mental survey of our available knowledge. It 
concentration. In such cases the Tarot may be said, too, that his inclination is 
cards may be of service, but probably always toward the higher and spirit- 
the tea leaves at the bottom of a cup ual interpretation. There are 7S excel- 
would do equally well, or the Bible lent plates. Ss. G. P. C. 





KVER-RECURRING CYCLES OF DUALITY. 


How, by merely testing and rejecting what is not, shall we 
ever attain knowledge of what is? Metaphysical Speculation, 
as it begins in No or Nothingness, so it must needs end in Noth- 
ingeness; circulates and must cireulate in endless vortices; ere- 
ating, swallowing—itself. Our being is made up of Light and 
Darkness, the Light resting on the Darkness, and balancing it; 
everywhere there is Dualism, Equipoise; a perpetual Contra- 
diction dwells in us: ‘‘where shall I place myself to escape 
from my own shadow?’’ Consider it well; Metaphysics is the at- 
tempt of the mind to rise above the mind; to environ and shut 
in, or, as we say, comprehend the mind. Hopeless struggle, 
for the wisest, as for the foolishest! What strength of sinew, 
or athletic skill, will enable the stoutest athlete to fold his own 
body in his arms, and, by lifting, lift up himself? The Irish 
Saint swam the Channel, ‘‘carrying his head in his teeth;’’ but 
the feat has never been imitated.—Car.y.p, ‘‘Characteristics.’’ 








